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DEBTOR CREDITOR RELATIONSHIPS 
DURING THE PERIOD OF ENEMY OCCUPATION 


In the Hongkong Government 
Gazette of March 12th there 1s pub- 
lished for general information a. Bill 
which, when passed, will be the 
necessary preliminary measure before 
the Moratorium can be lifted. It is 
intituled “An Ordinance to determine 
the degree of validity to be accorded 
to money payments made and debts 
incurred during the period of enemy 
cecupation of the Colony and matters 
relating thereto.” Bills similar in 
principle were published in Singapore 


and the Federation of Malaya on 
Merch 9th. and 10th. respectively. 
These Bills represent the efforts of 


the British Government after two and 
a half years of deliberation to make 
certain aCjustments in the relationship 
between debtors and creditors in Bri- 
{ish liberated territories in the Far 
East to obviate the strict application 
of the principles of the law cf con- 
tract and the international law of belli- 
gerent occupation as it was crystallised 
in the Hague Conventions of 1907 and 
subsequent developments. 


As the Chairman of the H:ngkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
said in his annual address on March 
5th. “Whether or not this legislation 
is well conceived in law or in equity 
the urgent concern cf the public and 
of the banks now is that the prolonged 
suspense and uncertainty for which it 
is difficult to find any justification 
should be brought to an end with the 
utmcst dispatch.” 


Examination of all three Bills sug- 
gests that they did not originate in the 
Colonies but that they were conceived 
in Government departments in London 
anc embodied in embryo in model 
draft ordinances which have been al- 
tered to suit the particular circum- 
stances of each territory to which they 
are to be applied, It is questionable 
whether many of the fundamental 
principles of the Bills were either 


"very. 


neeCed or desired by the commercial 
communities for whose apparent bene- 
fit they have been ordained, but how- 
ever well intentioned they were at th: 
time cf their conception the long delay 
of two and a halt years has gone far 
to rob them of the benefit which they 
were intended to confer. To quote 
again the Chairman of the Hongkong 
and ‘hanghai Banking Corporation — 
“in the meantime the protracted delay 
and the inevitable changes that hav: 
taken place have’ greatly prejudiced 
the recovery of debts which were out- 
standing before the Japanese occupa- 
tion” 

The questicn of the degree to which 
uniform legislation framed in Loncon 
can and should be applied to the scat- 
tered parts of the Empire is one that 
closely affects the future of 
Hongkcng. As long ago as 1921 Mr. 
Winston Churchill] said “It would not 
be possible to gcvern the British Em- 
pire from Downing Street and we do 
not try.” This attitude was affirmed 
by Mr. Malcclm MacDonald in 1939 
and in 1940 in his exposition of the 
principles of the Colonia] Development 
and Welfare Biil when he said ‘From 
London there will be assistance and 
guidance, but no spirit cf dictation. 
The new policy of development will 
involve no derogation from the rights 
and, privileges of local legislatures, 
upzn whom rests a large measure of 
responsibility for the improvement of 
conditions in their several territories 
and upon whose co-operaticn the Gov- 
ernment count with confidence. The 
whole effort will be one of collabcra- 
tion between the authorities in the 
Colonies and those at home: there 
must be ready reccgnition that condi- 
tions vary greatly from Colony to 
Colony, and the Colonial Governments, 
who best kn-iw the needs of their own 
territories, should enjoy a wide latitude 
in the jnitiation and execution of 


policies.” 


The economic and_ social develcp- 
ment of the Empire, however, justifies 
a certain measure . of guidance, but 
lately there has been a great increase 
in the circulation of model ordinances 
which attempt a greater degree of cen- 
tralisaticn and regimentation than may 
be justified having regard to the 
special circumstances of each particu- 
lar colony. 


The particular needs of Hongkong 
are not infrequently overridden in 
the application of general pclicies often 
more adapted to wide undeveloped 
territories in East and West Africa 
than to a highly developed commer- 
cial port like Hongkcng, There is also 
a tendency to overlook the fact that 
economically and to an appreciable 
extent socially Hongkcng is becoming 
more and more the centre of a gradu- 
ally shaping South East Asia bloc and 
requires special] and particular treat- 
ment, 


Even if it were admitted that the 
measures now under discussion were 
necessary in the economic cr other in- 
terests of British liberated territories 
it is difficult to justify a delay of two 
and a half years in their application. 
The facts as to the economic and fin- 
aucial consequences of the Japanese 
occupation must have been fully 
known at least early after the restora- 
tion of Civil Administration in the 
Spring of 1946 Could not the weary 
interchange of views which cne must 
imagine as having taken place have 
been accelerated and brought to a 
rnore Gefinite point by a conference in 
London between the Home Govern- 


ment and the legal and financial 
officers cf the’ territories concerned? 
The ease and speed with which in 


these days of rapid flight commercial 
concerns in the Far East confer on 
questions of polity with their London 
Head Offices may be c.mmenced to the 
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attention of the Colonial Office, as also 
might be the discretion allowed to the 
men on the spot to take the initiative, 
make decisions and apply brcad ideas 
of policy. 

The plain intention behind the pre- 
sent proposed legislation is to remove 
doubts, to avcid legislation and to lay 
down simple rules for the determina- 
tion of the rights and liabilities with- 
cut strict regard to the legal principles 
involved. Strictly speaking it is con- 
trary to internaticna] law applying to 
the belligerent occupation of territory 
for the occupying powers to liquidate 
businegs concerns. In the case for 
instance cf the liquidated banks in the 
Colony, the liquidators were not the 
agents of the banks; they unlawfully 
seized the private funds of the banks, 
called in loans and overdrafts and ex- 
cept to the limited extent to which 
they paid out depcsitors in good or in 
occupation currency they applied the 
moneys which they took from debtors 
and the wealth which they otherwise 
confiscatec to the enrichment cf the 
Japanese invaders and to the prosécu- 
tion of the war against the allies, To 
quote the words of a famous judgment 
cf the United States Supreme Court— 
“The debts can only be satisfied when 
paid to the creditors to whom they are 
due, or to others by direction of law- 
ful authority. Any sum which the 
unlawful combination may have com- 
pelled the debtors to pay to its agents 
on account of debts to loyal citizens 
can not have effect upon their obliga- 
ticns: they remain subsisting and un- 
impaired.” The debtors’ redress in 
law should be in reparations against 
the Japanese who despoiled them. In 
the ordinary course of business such 
cebts would have been, and in prac- 
tice already have been the subject of 
comprémise arrangements between the 
banks and their customers. The 
wheels of commerce had to go round 
without waiting for legislation, The 
main purport cf the present legisla- 
tion, however, is to validate, in som? 
cases wholly and to other cases partial- 
ly according to a graduated scale, 
payments made to: liquidatcrs during 
the period of the occupation; that is, 
compensation is being made to debtors 
not trom reparaticns, but from the 
banks and other creditors in general. 

It appears from investigations that 
the greater part of pre-war obligations 
will remain unaffected except in the 
matter of interest. Those debtors who 
were absent from the Colony, in cap- 
tivity, or who succeeded in avoiding 
either any compulsion or temptaticn to 
pay the liquidators even though Jap- 
anese currency became worthless in 
their hands are still under a legal ob- 
ligation to. pay their debts in full sub- 
ject to simple interest being chargeable 
at 4% per annum during the occupa- 
ticn period instead of the stipulated 
rate unless the Court on application by 
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either party secs {t to order a varia- 
tion. 


The Bills affect a comparatively 
small minority of pre-war debtors. 
Some cf these may have been so 


ccerced or placed in such a position 
that it was difficult to do otherwise 
than pay the Japanese officials. Those 
who did so pay in good currency in 
the early days while the Hongkong 
dollar was still accepted will be cre- 
dited with the ful] face value of the 
payments made. There is no doubt, 
however, that the bulk of purported 
payments in respect of pre-war debts 
were made frim the latter part of 1945 
onwards; they w:re made in occupa- 
tion currency which was rapidly deter- 
iorating when it became obvious that 
the tide. of war had turned against 
Japan. In so far as such debtors 
gambled on the chance of discharging 
their cebts in wcerthless currency and 
obtaining the release of title deeds to 
property and securities in the form of 
share certificates, they deserve little or 
no consideration. As the preamble 
to the Hongkong Bill, however, shows 
payments made in such circumstances 
are to be given a degree of validity 
which but for this legislation they 
would not otherwise have, but the 
securities which wre illegally released 
by the Japanes2 will still remain 
under charge to the rightful creditors 
even in the hands of third parties to 
the extent cf the balance remaining 
undischarged afier the revaluation of 
payments according to the schedule. 
The fundamenta) principles of the 
Bills in Singapore, Malaya and Hong- 
kong are the same. The main differ- 
ence arises out of the fact that in 
Singapore and Malaya the Straits dcl- 
lar and the Japanese occupation dollar 
circulated side by side at par, and the 
proposed legislation provides that un- 
less the contrary b2 proved by docu- 
mentary evidence any payment made 
bef.re October 1, 1942, shall be pre- 
sumed to have been made in Malayan 
currency and therefore shall stand. 
whereas any payment made on or 
after that date shall be presumed to 
have been made in occupation cur- 
rency and therefore subject to certain 
exceptions shall be revalued, In Hong- 
king, however, although the Colony’s 
curreney circulated side by side with 
Japanese Yen until May 31, 1943, up 
to Juiy 24, 1942 there was an unoffi- 
cial rate of exchange of one Military 
Yen to one Hongkong dollar, and from 
June 1, 1943, when the circulatizn of 
the Colony’s currency was prohibited 
payments were made in Military Yen 
at, an official rate of exchange of one 
Military Yen to four Hongkong d:llars. 
In the Hongkong Bill there is no pro- 
vision for any presumption as ts the 
currency in which payments were 
mace, but the entries made in bank- 
ers’ books during the occupation will 
be regarded as prima facie evidence. 
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“THE VEXED QUESTION 
OF HONGKONG” 


In a statement made in the House 
of Commons, on March 10, Mr. G. 
Hall, the Financial Sec¥etary to H.M. 
Treasury, referred to Teheiong as a 
“vexed question” after Mr. W. Fletcher, 
M.P., during the preceding debate ad- 
mitted that “the situation in Hongkong. 
is one of extreme difficulty”. After 
emphasising that Hongkong was in the 
Sterling area, Mr. Hall explained the 
position of Hongkong in the ‘following 
words :— 


“Here the position is peculiar and 
complicated and I admit frankly that 
we realise this at the Treasury. The 
difficulty is that Hongkong is both a 
member of the Sterling area and so 
is within our ‘family circle’ and also 
that she is close to China, with whom 
she does the bulk of her trade. Econo- 
mically she is linked to China which 
is not, as we know, a unified entity. 
It ts very difficult to come to terms 
and make arrangements with China. 
We have done our best to do so but 
we have not met with the success we 
should have liked. We have to realise 
that we are dealing with difficult cir- 
cumstances and we have to limit our- 
selves to what is possible. 


to remember that 
Hongkong depends on her entrépot 
trade. It is therefore very natural for 
merchants in Hongkong to re-export 
much of what theu import. 


“We also have 


“At present the trade which Hong- 
kcng does with the world is mainly 
with dollar countries and she has an 
unfavourable balance of trade with 
them. She does enormous trade with 
South China as is well known. It is 
aimost impossible to regulate trade 


It is obvious that in addition to Icng 
consideration the basic principles of 
the Bills have been the subject of very 
careful and detailed study; they apply 
not cnly to banks but t> all classes of 
cebtors ane creditors; and althougn 
scme of their provisions have the dis- 
advantage of having been ccnceived in 
a misguided but manifestly well inten- 
tioned wish to help a minority section 
of the community, a few only of whom 
dezerved consideration, their honest 
Diteution to achieve a balance of equi- 
tics and a simplification of the tanglec 
skem of the relationships between 
debtors and creditcrs warrant their ac- 
ceptance as they stand. It would be 
a tragedy if legislation wore further 
delayed and it is earnestly hcped that 
the new Ordinances will be enacted 
without further loss. of time so that 
the further Ordinance for the lifting of 
the Moratorium should be on the 
statute book well before the commun- 


ity starts on the second half of its 
financial year. 
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between these areas, and it would be 
impossible for Hongkong to demand 
dollar payments from China for her 
exports to. that country. For one 
thing, the Chinese Government has not 
got dollars. 


“It is true there 
market in Hongkong. It is also true, 
that 25 percent of the dollars that 
exporters recewe is handed over to the 
control, leaving them the other 75 per- 
cent to use in the free market. Sup- 
posing it were laid down by the con- 
trol that the full 100 percent should 
be handed over, it is possible that 
much of the trade which now goes 
through Hongkong would take another 
route; therefore we should not get the 
25 percent we now get but probably 
a good deal less. 


is a large frec 


“T must admit the situation is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The Bank of 
England now has an official in Hong- 
kong discussing this matter with the 
authorities there. I can assure Hon. 
Members that we shall strain every 
nerve to find a solution. May I give, 
on behalf of the Government, the as- 
surdince asked for: we do mean to try 
and straighten this thing out if we 
CaN. 


“The House will realise that the Bri- 
tish community in these areas has play- 
ed the game. Theu have helped us 
considerably and will continue to do 
so, but, unfortunately, thea are not the 
only people there. There are others 
for whom the King’s writ does not 
rux in any shape or form: the ocean 
ts wide and they are fa away and 
what we can do with them I don’t 
know, but I can assure the House that 
we are alive to the difficulties of the 
situation and the possibilities of loss. 
As far as the Government can deal 
with the preventable leakage of dollars 
it will be stopped.” 


Mr. William Teelinge stated, after- 
wards, that he felt “that one ought to 
say this for the Hongkong Government, 
that it would be better—and perhans 
that is what the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man meant by sending out somebody 
from the Treasury—that at the moment 
it should be left to the Hongkong Gov- 
ernment itself. The Hongkong Govern- 
ment are in a better position than any 
one in this House to assess the posi- 
tion over there and we know full well 
that the Hongkong Government are a 
hundred percent loyal to this country 
and want to do everything vossible to 
help the situation. If instead of al- 
lowing a vast number of banks to deal 
with the question of exchange, just a 
few recognised and very reputable banks 
were definitely only allowed to deal 
with these exchange matters, I think 
probably that might be the solution.” 
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REMITTANCES 


TO CHINA 


The importance of overseas Chinese 
family remittances for the Chinese 
economy has always heen exaggerated 
by Chinese governments and many 
economists who emphasised the neces- 
sity for China’s receiving these foreign 
exchange funds in order to balance the 
country’s international payment 
accounts. In pre-war years these re- 
mittances ran at an average of US$60 
to 70 million and helped, to come extent, 
to balance China’s foreign payments, or, 
in other words, enabled the Chinese 
people to import more foreign goods 
than would have otherwise been the 
case. 


What has been of much more impor- 
tance than these overseas Chinese family 
remittances (including remittances sent 
for future utilisation by the remitter 
in his native place after his return 
from foreign countries) were the large 
investments made by wealthy individuals 
in Singapore, Kuala Lumpur, Bangkok, 
Manila ete., of Chinese stock (either 
of the country to which they or their 
fathers emigrated, or nationals of 
China residing abroad). Such invest- 
ments, apart from creating new indus- 
tries in China, supplied large amounts 
in foreign exchange to the Chinese 
people in the years before the outbreak 
of the war between Japan and China 
(July 1937) and especially during the 
following four years, up to the time of 
the outbreak of war between Japan and 
the Anglo-American powers. 


The chaotic conditions in China after 
termination of world war II hostilities 
have not encouraged any fdreign in- 
vestments in China whether from over- 
seas Chinese or foreign sources, and 
therefore inward remittances which 
reached the Chinese people during the 
years 1945 until today were only of 
the nature of family support. 


Foreign Exchange Control and Free 
Market 


It was the extreme scarcity of foreign 
exchange holdings of the Nanking Goy- 
ernment experienced after middle of 
1946 which brought the overseas 
Chinese family remittances so much to 
the fore and raised this issue beyond 
all proportions. Before the war there 
was a free exchange market operating 
in China; all inward rernittances from 
abroad were freely disposed of, and in 
the aggregate they proved of very wel- 
come value to the import trade of the 
Chinese people. But as a consequence 
of the Sino-Japanese hostilities it was 
necessary that the Chinese Govt. insti- 
tuted the concentration and control of 
all foreign exchange payments. Control 
measures were devised and revised, but 


public cooperation was usually not 
forthcoming. 

In the post-war period, especially 
after February 1947, the Nanking 


authorities tightened foreign exchange 
regulations which aimed at the entire 
control of all inward and outward pay- 
ments in foreign exchange. It is, how- 
ever, a well-known fact that all official 
control measures in China are more 
observed in the breach than in the per- 
formance. No longer were overseas 
Chinese family remittances officially re- 
garded as (1) assistance rendered by 
individual Chinese to their folks at 
home, and (2) assistance to the Chinese 
peaple’s import business, but the value 
they assumed in the bureaucratic mind 
was primarily conditioned by ability or 
inability of the Nanking Treasury to 
obtain these funds _ directly. The 
Chinese authorities started to chase after 
overseas Chinese funds, be they US$ or 
£, Peso or Straits dollar. 


Conflicting Interests: State vs. 
People 


The Chinese at home and abroad were 
admonished ‘to surrender foreign ex- 
change to State banks and not to use 
black market channels. The official 
concern was not that overseas Chinese 
continued sending their savings to re- 
latives at home but that these remit- 
tances reached the Treasury only. Much 
talk was heard, in Nanking, of encour- 
agement of inward remittances from 
abroad but the purpose of all such pro- 
waganda, patriotically dressed wp, was 
to secure more foreign exchange funds 
from the industrious Chinese in foreign 
countries. The lack of concern for the 
well-beine of the remittees was proved 
bv an official exchange rate which was 
offered for inward remittances from 
America and all other places where 
overseas Chinese live, work and save. 


The Chinese Government’s apparent 
policy of buying these family remit- 
tances at a fraction of their real value 
(ie. at the arbitrary official rates which 
had no relation to actual conditions) 
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antagonised eventually the feelings of 
a large number of overseas Chinese. 
After some time had passed during 
which the operation of ‘Nanking’s buy- 
ing of these family remittances at a 
very low rate had had considerable suc- 
cess, an increasing number of both re- 
mitters and remittees understood the 
apparent intentions of the authorities 
and commenced to take their steps in 
self-defence. The aim of the Nanking 
authorities seemed to be to pay only for 
a part of the real value of the over- 
seas Chinese savings, which were sent 
to their native places for family svp- 
port, while naturally the senders and 
the recipients wanted to obtain the full 
value; they had no desire to subsidise 
or bolster tha forrign exchange reserve 
of Nanking. 


Extension of Black Exchange Market 


What was termed, in Nanking, 
“evasion” of Chinese family remittances 
slowly developed into a “problem”. A 
contest between the power and wits of 
the Treasury at Nanking and the re- 
mitters and remittees eventually led io 
increasing publicity given to the whole 
issue. Many financial doctors elaborat- 
ed on this issue, proposals were made, 
dissertations written and nonsense dis- 
pensed. The very obvious solution to 
the problem never seriously entered 
into the official brain: the square deal, 
to which the hard saving Chinese abroad 
and his dependents in hig native place 
were entitled, was ignored. With Nan- 
king’s insistence on official exchange 
rates which. in fact, deprive remittees 
of much of the wealth value of the over- 
seas assistance a stalemate was even- 
tually the result. A large percentage 
of Chinese family remittances do no 
longer reach the beneficiaries through 
officia! banks but through the black mar- 
ket ard this situation has become rather 
general during last year. 


The Chinese Govt. is dissatisfied with 
this situation and various measures 
have been devised to get a better share 
of the family remittances. All senti- 
mental propaganda directed at overseas 
Chinese has become threadbare; ‘‘the 
Fatherland won’t forget you” and other 
assurances by Nanking to fight for the 
rights of “her sons” abroad and achieve 
a unified, prosperous and progressive 
nation have been studied by overseas 
Chinese in the light of the following 
facts:—progressive monetary inflation, 
unrest and civie insecurity in China, the 
steady outflow of flight capital from 
Shanghai, the often desperate efforts 
made by young and old Chinese to escape 
from the tumbling and demoralising 
economy at home, the urge to go abroad! 
if there was any chance to smuggle one- 
self into the more congenial lands in 
the “South Seas” and America. 


Chinese Official Efforts to Attract 
Remittances 


The weak efforts by Nanking to show 
off before “her sons” abroad by meddling 
in other countries’ jurisdiction and 
according them so-called protection by 


lodging protests with foreign govern- 
ments have had little moral success. 
Hlowever, a more serious effort was 
made by the Chinese authorities in 1946 
when grandiose statements were issued 
about very large loans and subsidies to 
be granted to overseas Chinese who had 
suffered damages to their properties and 
businesses during the years of war. At 
first, overseas Chinese were elated over 
these reports although the older genera- 
tion remained sceptical, knowing well 
what all this sort of promises even- 
tually lead to: a financial hangover. 
iNanking claimed to grant such rehabili- 
tation loans to overseas Chinese in 
Malaya, Siam, Philippines, Hongkong 
ete. amounting to US$50 million, but 
other statements gave figures in excess 
of US$100 million. What actually hap- 
pened nobody seems to know. 


With regard to. Hongkong there was 
made an official announcement that the 
first “instalment” of such loans “for 
one year, and renewable” was to amount 
to HK$4 million. When this Review 
made enquiries, many months after the 
statement was issued, as to the per- 
formance of the first loan instalment 
it was learned that funds, in London, 
were not yet available. Many local 
manufacturers had not much confidence 
into the outcome of the Chinese Govt's 
rehabilitation loan for overseas Chinese 
and approached local banks to assist 
them. In most cases, however, they did 
not find accommodation. It is quite 
likely that the officials in Nanking who 
thought out the plan to grant these 
loans learned in time that this measure 
would not materially improve the flow 
of inward remittances to the Nanking 
Treasury and therefore the whole mat- 
ter was shelved and it was hoped that 
overseas Chinese would tactfully ignore 
the upshot of the “rehabilitation loan” 
policy. 


Chinese Remitters Abroad 


The Chinese abroad who regularly 
remit money to China may be grouped 
as follows: (1) Foreign nationals, of 
Chinese stock, regarded by the Chinese 
Govt, according to its medieval concepts 
of jus sanguinis, as remaining Chinese 
nationals. (2) Chinese citizens being 
residents in foreign countries. (3) 
Chinese citizens being transients only. 
(4) Chinese citizens employed aboard 
foreign ships and receiving or making 
money in foreign exchange. ~ 


Overseas Chinese remittances have 
been sent to China for the following 
main purposes: (1) to support the 
remitter’s family, (2) to purchase land, 
houses etc. for account of the remitter 
and his family, (3) to invest in indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises. 


The public and often also government 
quarters in particularly: Far Eastern 
countries with. a large immigrant or 
transient Chinese population (like Siam 
or the Philippines) have looked askance 
at theiy regular outward remittances, 
agd the loyalty to the country of, adop- 
tion by old and new alien residents in 


such Far Eastern countries was ques- 
tioned. Between a considerable sector 
of the overseas Chinese residents in Fay 
Eastern countries and the native popu- 
lation only superficially friendly rela- 
tions exist; there is much mutual dis- 
trust and an intensive undercurrent of 
anti-Chinese feeling by large numbers 
of native populations in the Far East. 
The regular outflow of Chinese resi- 
dents’ earnings and savings, from the’ 
countries where they live and do busi- 
ness, to China has always been regard- 
ed with irritation by the native people 
in the Far East. 


World-wide difficulties of exchange 
and trade controls have necessitated 
restrictive practices on the movement of 
funds between Far Eastern countries, 
however, the enforcement of control 
measures proves everywhere a matter 
of great embarrassment to governments. 
Thus, in spite of prohibitions, money is 
moving from place to place. Various 
countries have put a _ limit on 
overseas Chinese remittances to China, 
desirous to preserve a balanced state 
of external - payments. Where such 
limits have been instituted they have 
been generous for the purpose of help- 
ing the remitter’s family in China. On 
the other hand, the Chinese authorities 
have forbidden the outward remittance 
of any funds, be they earnings of com- 
panies or individuals, interest receipts. 
dividends etc., although a few exceptions 
have been made in special cases. 


Prewar and Postwar Remittance 
Business 


In pre-war years most remittances to 
China were effected through the Bank of 
China (a State bank), estimated at about 
70/80%, the remainder going through a few 
other Chinese official and private com- 
mercial and native banks as well as 
through merchants some of whom _ had 
special remittance departments set up in 
their home and foreign branches. Some 
large mercantile dealers in the Far East 
handled, next to Bank of China, the larger 
portion of remittances from Malaya, 
Burma, Siam, Indochina and the Nether- 
lands Indies. The profits made in this re-_ 
mittance business were always large; bank 
commissions and exchange rate calculations 
usually were so high that all banks, com- 
mercial and native, vied with each other 


‘for this plum, Competition was more than 
‘keen but the Chinese Government, through 


its Bank of China, was anxious to retain 
this business and ‘this was _ successfully 
achieved by restricting the official permis- 
sion to engage in foreign exchange business 


abroad to very few Chinese commercial 
-banks overseas, 


After the end of war, owing to the un- 
realistic exchange rates decreed by Nan- 
king, the position changed fundamentally. 
Slowly overseas Chinese remitters dis- 
patched their savings through banks and 
merchants who had black market connec- 
tions and thus the receipts of foreign ex- 
change by the Bank of China, particularly 
in the U.S., dwindled. A number of of- 
ficial banks were licensed by the Nanking 
Govt to engage in inward remittance busi- 
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ness but this measure had no effect on the 
over-all receipts which kept dropping. 
Whenever the official rate was brought 
more into line with the black market rate 
of Shanghai overseas remittances increased, 
and when the ‘difference between the 
arbitrary and wholly unrealistic official rate 
and the true value of foreign exchange, 
as expressed by the black market rate, was 
very large the overseas \family remit: 
tances almost faded away. 


Practices by U.S, Chinese 


The overseas Chinese, especially in the 
U.S., from where after the war some 70% 
of all family remittances came to China, 
were quick in learning how _ to 
counter the strdtegy of Nahking whose 


apparent aim was to secure, at a cheap ~ 


rate, the highest possible amount in for- 
eign exchange, at the expense of the re- 
mittees. During 1946 ‘the practice evolved 
in the U.S. to mail to the families and de- 
pendents in China US$ drafts (managers’ 
cheques, made payable in New York) or 
to carry, personally or by availing oneself 
of the services of friends, ships’ crews, 
agents etc., US notes to China where they 
were handed over to banks for domestic 
remittance to the beneficiaries. 


A very ingenious method was develop- 
ed by merchants both in China and the 
U.S. who purchased, through banks and 
brokers, in the U.S., large amounts of 
family remittances which then were used 
for financing of previously authorised but 
later prohibited imports into China. When 
the Chinese import control was tightened 
.as from November 1946, much of this trade, 
as well as many other businesses, were 
diverted to Hongkong. However, the dis- 
patching of certain light weight goods, by 
ordinary and air mail, as gifts from the 
overseas Chinese to their families at home 
continued, A not inconsiderable part of 
total family remittances reached China 
from the U.S. in the form of commodities 
which’ were, individually or by companies, 
sold in China. 


Remittances via Hongkong 


The financial amenities of Hongkong at- 
tracted overseas Chinese remittances 
which arrived here in steadily increasing 
volume as from the earlier part of 1946. 
At first many drafts from the U.S. were 
made payable in Hongkong which was 
quickly found, however, to be an unfavour- 
able procedure as such drafts were ex- 
changed here at the official US$ rate 
which was, and continues to be, on the 
average some 20/25% lower than the un- 
oficial rate. Therefore  remitters soon 
changed to mailing US$ managers’ bank 
cheques drawn on a place in the U.S, anil 
thus secured for their dependents the 
highest return. 


Other forms of overseas Chinese support 
of their families in China were mailing or 
carrying of US notes, opening current ac- 
counts in New York of which the relatives 
were notified for occasional sales at the 
unofficial TT rate, shipment of easily mar- 
ketable commodities, 


While the service of banks in the U.S. 
was always prompt and satisfactorv. con- 
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ditions in various Far Eastern centres left 
much to be desired. Many commercial 
banks, established only after the war dy 
opportunist financiers, attracted funds 
from Chinese in Singapore, Bangkok ete. 
which often reached the beneficiaries very 
late and other irregularities were all too 
frequently observed. One Chinese com- 
mercial bank in Hongkong collected large 
funds from overseas Chinese but did not 
hand them over to remittees using them 
for speculation and, when the bank  in- 
curred a heavy loss eventually, the clients 
found that their money had been misap- 
propriated. Complaints about long delay 
in outpayment of collected funds were 
very often heard and a number of bank 
shops retained such funds for speculation, 
others made extraordinary profits from 
paying low unofficial rates. 


Investments in Hongkong and China 


Investments by overseas Chinese who re- 
turned after the war to China have been 
very few. Plans were made but only few 
materialised in Kewangtung. Seeing the 
constantly deteriorating position of China, 
a number of Chinese re.urnees from Am- 
erica and Far Eastern gountries set up 
business in Hongkong, some _ established 
here factories and others just bided their 
time. These returnees adopted an attitude 
similar to many wealthy refugees from 
Shanghai. Since conditions in China  rg- 
main as distressed and unsatisfactory as 
observed during last year, more returning 
overseas Chinese might choose Hongkong 
in preference to their native Kwangtung 
for establishing their business. 


Advisability of a “Special rate” 


While general economic conditions in 
China have now reached a degree of high 
confusion and the authorities in Nanking 
cannot well be expected to cope with ihe 
national emergency by themselves, still 
overseas Chinese family remittances might 
be attracted to the Nanking Treasury br 
granting the lucky recipients of such money 
a “special rate”, i.e. the equivalent of the 
black market rate, For other purposes the 
Government may continue with its peculiar 
so-called open market rate policy. It is 
quite certain that overseas Chinese will re- 
direct their homeward remittances if thev 
are assured that their families will receive 
what is their due. In addition the Nanking 
authorities could also induce an increase 
in the inward remittances if regular re- 
mittees would be allowed overdraft facili- 
‘ies with State banks. The position of 
China's international balance of payments 
may be somewhat improved in such cas2 
However, the past record of Nanking’s 
economic policy makers suggests that the 
system will not be changed and that over- 
seas Chinese and their families in China 
may not recelve a square deal from their 
Government. 


The question of establishing a_ specia! 
exchange rate for family remittances \ pre- 
sents considerable difficulties for the 
Chinese Government. There is always a 
large black market demand inside China 
for foreign currencies which must semain 
so strong until the National currency has 
been stabilised, and this demand is to some 
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extent met by inward remittances from 
overseas Chinese. If the supply of — the 
black market falls under the present level 
by such a measure as the Governmert’s 
granting of a special rate for family re- 
mittances the unpleasant consequence 


would only be a further advance in the 
black market rate. The progressive 
monetary inflation in China precludes a 


decrease in demand for Us} and £ = as 
flight capital either moves out of the coun- 
try or into gold, commodities and other 
hoards so as to avoid the annihilation of 
savings and profits, 


It would appear necessary for the 
Chinese authorities to make ‘he positio2 
clear to its own people and its nationals 
abroad for the sake of allaying the.r ap- 
prehensions about possible ulterior 
motives of the Government, and also to 
counteract the vicious propaganda which 
has been carried out by supposedly respon- 
sible Chinese publications which attacked 
the operation of an unofficial exchange 
market in Hongkong as if this market was 
to be regarded as the real culprit. Un- 
fortunately it is a prevalent and old in- 
grained method of Chinese publicists and 
politicians to blame théir own country’s 
and nationals’ shortcomings on foreigners. 
Every single problem of China can and 
should be solved by the Chinese people 
and its Government. 


Estimates of Total Amounts of Over- 


seas Chinese Remittances 


(1) Prewar Remittances, 1933-1936 


Total inward remittances, coming from 
overseas Chinese living in all parts of the 
world, both for support of their’ families 
and investments in China, amounted for 
the years of 1933 through 1936 to US$ 
59.7; 74.6; 41.8; and 95.5 million respec- 
tively, or an annual average of US$ 68 
millign. 


The flow of 
regular as it 


inward remittances is ir- 
depends on business results 
achieved during a particular year, ins 
crease or decrease of gainfully employed 
Chinese jn foreign lands, seasonal declines 
or otherwise (before Chinese New Year, 
traditional settlement days), occasional re- 
patriation of Chine-e capital from overseas, 
etc, 


As moxt overseas Chinese are Cantonese 
(natives cf the Province of Kwangtung), 
probably over 75%, the remainder being 
Hakkas (from northeastern Kwangtung 
and southwestern Fukien) and Fukienese, 
practically all remittances benefitted both 
the families in these sections of. South 
China and industrial progress in Kwang- 
tung and Fukien. Leading pre-war inyest- 
ments made by overseas Chinese in their 
native cities and counties were: Swatow- 
Chiuchow railway (Cantonese from Nether- 


lands Indies); Sin-ning railway of 
Toishan (Chinese from U.S, and British 
Malaya); Swatow waterworks, electric 
power company, match factories, ice 
factory (natives of Swatow and_ the 
Chiuchow district living in Far Eastern 
countries); building of highways and 
operation of motor transport companies 
arpund = Swatow, Chiuchow, Toishan, 
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Hoiping, Sunwui, Yunping; Fukien  rail- 
way later changed to national Changchow- 
Amoy railway; marrow gauge railway 
Changchow-Chingchi; Amoy water, electric, 
telephone companies; several banks in 
Amoy; highway construction and motor 
transport operation between Southern 
Fukien and Changchuan, etc. 


(2) Remittances during the Sino- 
Japanese War Period, 1937-1941 


Total remfttances amounted for the 
years 1937 through 1941 to US$ 150; 
200; 180; 150; and 60 million respectively. 
Non-Chinese sources estimated remittances 
for this period at only US$ 120 to 125 
million pe: year. 


The conspicuous increase of inward re 
mittances made by overseas Chinese was 
entirely due to heavy investments made by 
Chinese in the Faz East, especially from 
British Malaya, and the patriotic fervour 
displayed by the rank and file who remitted 
to their ndtive or ancestral country what- 
ever could be spared in order to bolster 
the war effort of their people. 


During the 1937/41 period there was also 
a most impressive boom developing in 
Malaya which brought Malayan Chinese 
remittances to the fore, probably about 
75% of all overseas Chinese remittances 
for the five year period. Large investments 


made then by overseas Chinese included:. 


financing the Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tive Movement; manufacturing, mining, 
agricultural development by the Overseas 
Chinese Enterprises Co.; the Overseas 
Chinese Plantation Co. of Kwangsi; 
various settlements in South China financed 
by Chinese living in Indochina, Hawaii, 
Malaya; China Silver Co.; Fukien Over- 
seas Chinese Industrial Co. (mining, 
agriculture, animal husbandry, small busi- 
ness). The names of two multimillionaires 
viz. Mr. Tan Kah-kee, of Malaya, and 
Mr. Aw Boon-haw, of Hongkong and 
Malaya, were closely connected with the 
investment of overseas Chinese funds in 
South China during the years 1937-41. 


(3) Remittances during the Postwar 
Period, 1945-1947 


After the outbreak of war between Japan 
and the Western Powers and the sub- 
sequent occupation by Japan of all the 
areas in the Far East where Chinese were 
living the flow of remittances to China 
came to a virtual end, Beside: the Jap- 
anese army occupied all the vital cities 
in South China. 

Overseas Chinese family remittances dur- 
ing the years 1945 (only about 3-4 months) 
to 1947 were greatly reduced when com- 
pared to the figures of 1937/1940 but 
higher than the prewar average (US$ 68 
million per year). 


Estimates for total inward remittances 
for 1945: US$ 38 million, viz. US$ 24 
from the United States and some 6 mil- 
lion from other countries; and -some 8 
million via Hongkong. (While Chinese in 
the U.S. had accumulated savings and 
were anxious to send them home to their 
indigent families, Chinese in Malaya, 
Philippines, N.E.I., Burma etc. were either 
not yet fully relieved of the Japanese oc- 
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cupation or economically so badly pressed 


that no substantial family remittances 
could be made). 
Estimates for total inward remittances 


for 1946: (only money not value of relief 
goods and commercial cargo sent -in lieu 
of cheques) US$ 60 million, namely from 
the United States US$ 44.8 million (direct- 
ly to China US$ 20.2, via Hongkong US$ 
24.6 m.) and about the equivalent of US$ 
15/16 m. from Chinese in Far Eastern 
countries, and the United Kingdom. 


On account of the increasing number of 
remittances to China seeking black market 
channels (Nanking calling it cyvasionary 
practices) and the unreliavte figures given 
by Chinese banks in Canton as to actual 
amounts in foreign exchange received from 
family remittances, it has become very dif- 
ficult to establish estimates. Chinese bank- 
ing sources, for instance, claim that in 1946 
total receipts from these family remittances 
amounted to US$ 38.6 million for Kwang- 
tung alone while some US$ 42 millicn 
were received by all China; if these 
figures are correct it would mean that the 
Nanking Treasury obtained some US$ 42 
million through Bank of China and other 
oficial Chinese banks from family remit- 
tances, The official figures from the U.S. 
Treasury for 1946 remittances to China of 
US$ 20.2 million (as above) and the well- 
known fact that Chinese in Malaya and 
other Far Eastern countries—partly for 
reasons of exchange contro! operating 
there, partly because of slow rehabilitation 
—had not been able to remit any large 
amounts, seem to contradict the Chinese 
banks’ statements for 1946. : 


Estimates for total inward remittances 
for 1947: US$ 80 million. The increasingly 
unrealistic rate of Central Bank of China 
discouraged remitters and, moreover, the 
family remittance business in the U.S. be- 
came well organised so as to secure, for 
the benefit of remittees, the highest pos- 
sible exchange rate. From Nanking’s 
viewpoint only those family remittances 
which reach the Treasury are counted and 
valued. However, any ‘inward remittance 
represents invisible export qf China and 
thus is of benefit to the economy of the 
Chinese people. . 

y 

The estimated total of family remittances 
received by official banks in China in 1947 
may have amounted to an equivalent ot 
US$ 15 million, the balance of about US$ 
65 million may have been received by 
remittees in China via Hongkong. 


The share of family remittances coming 
from the dollar area -(U.S., many Latin 
American countries, Canada, Philippines) 
has been estimated at about 70% of the 
total with over 15% coming from Malaya, 
probably 5% from the U.K., and only 
small amounts from Siam, Philippines, 
Java, Burma, India, etc, 

Hongkong’s native bankers are buyers 
of overseas Chinese family remittances the 
proceeds of which, in CN$, are sent to 
the beneficiaries in Kwangtung. Estimated 
monthly purchases of family remittances, 
from the dollar area, amount, on the 
average, to US$ 3% million (including US 
notes arriving here from overseas Chinese 
in America). 


March 17 


COMMUNIST INSURREC- 
TION AND THE SMUG- 
GLING PROBLEM IN 
KWANGTUNG 


At the Rotary district conference,, 
keld during the first March week in 
Canton, Dr. T. V. Soong, Governor of 
Kwangtung and Director of President 
Chiang’s Headquarters for Kwangtung 
and Kwangsi, addressed on March 6 
a gathering of 200 Rotarians from 
Hongkong, South China and Macao. 
Dr. Soong outlined a number of pro- 
blems with which he was concerned 
since he took over the governorship 
in Kwangtung. Following is a verbatim 
account of Dr. T. V. Soong’s address 
concerning two pressing problems:— 

We in South China, recognise that 
the military situation all over China 
is unsatisfactory, recognise that the 
economic and political programmes for 
the whole nation are difficult in their 
treatment, recognise that in theze na- 
tional problems, we here in South 
China, cannot do anything abou it— 
yet we are going ahead undismayed to 
see what we can do in South China 
and what lies within ovr power to 
accomplish. 

The problems that we find in South 
China—I would like to indicate a few 
a them to you: 


The Military Problem 


First, the military problem of the 
communists and bandits. There is 
only one way to deal with these gen- 
tlemen, fight them. I would like to 
underscore Gen. MacArthur’s recent 
statement of the overwhelming and 
pressing problem of China—that is, 
a military problem, not a_ political 
problem nor an economic problem. 
Therefore, we in Kwangtung are firstly 
increasing our own provincial forces 
many fold and at the same time we 
are building up new forces and we are 
using every available man to fight the 
communists and bandits. If I could 
not send a regiment, I’d send a bat- 
talion, and if I can’S send a battalion, 
I would have to send single companies. 
Once aggressive always aggressive! In 
this campaign during the last two 
months when we got on the way we 
had some satisfying successes, notably 
in South Kwangtung, in North Kwang- 
tung, in the Canton delta and the Bias 
Bay area, where the communists and 
their companions, the bandits, are sur- 
rendering in thousands. 

In Hainan Island, the situation is 
still very much disturbed, bvt troops 
have been gent there. And. likewise, 
to the area bordering on Fukien pro- 
vince where the situation is very much 
disturbed and we hope they will speedi- 
ly clear the situation. If things con- 
tinue to go on as they are, we be- 
lieve in three or four months we could 
accomplish the removal of our first 
obstacle—destroved the large band of 
communist bandits and clearine the 
roadwav and rivers of these structures. 
After that will come the political and 
economic phase of pacification. 
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The Smuggling problem 

Secondly, we have a big problem, the 
smuggling problem. As you know for 
almost two years, we have had a dif- 
ficult problem with the smugglers and 
Kwangtung has been the gate by which 
smuggling has been largely accom- 
plished to the destruction of our in- 
ternal economy. My native province 
has become the happy hunting ground 
of smugglers. By co-ordinating mili- 
tary, naval and customs efforts, this 
problem has, I believe, been largely 
placed under control and I can pro- 
Mise you ow control will be increas- 
ingly effective. 

Along the Canton-Kowloon Railway, 
there was large-scale smuggling, which 
I would lke in passing to tell you 
about. This smuggling has been 
largely conducted by so-called ea- 
servicemen who justify their attempt 
by saying that when the Governinent 
wanted them to fight the Japanese, 
they did so, and many of them sacri- 
ficed their lives and all, and now when 
the Government has no use for them, 
they are thrown on to their own re- 
sources, and therefore they havi no 
way to exist. Hence they claimed that 
there is some justification in smuygling. 
This has gone so into the minds of 
people that many people for the last 
year and half have been afraid tv 
tackle it, and for the first couple of 
months, I myself did not know how 
to tackle it, because, where people have 
no outlet and there is no way to live, 
it seems rather cruel and harsh to stop 
that one way whereby they could exist. 
However, they have been marching into 
Canton in thousands. 

Every day passes with not less than 
a thousand or two thousand men 
marching in columns, beating up the 
railway guards, beating up the Cus- 
toms guards and having a gay time 
of it all. So I resolve that such a 
challenge to our authority cannot be 
otherwise but squarely met. However, 
I took the precaution of informing 
them that if they are in need of work, 
we will provide them with work. They 
realise my moral justification im sup- 
pressing smuggling. I say to them if 
you have. no work to do, I will give 
uow work. I will send you to mr 
native island, Hainan, for military 
land re-settlement and I will pay you. 
I will lend you money for your pur- 
pose. After I have given this pro- 
clamation and seized one of the trains 
and collared. all those who pretend to 
be ex-officers oy are really ex-officers 
and dealt with them by various meu- 
sures, the problem immediately became 
dissolved. Nobody is now smuggling 
along the Canton-Kowloon Railway, at 
least operly, and I was told that on 
that single train the revenue’ has in- 
creased twenty fold from what it was 
before. 

In dealing with the problems here 
we cannot do it by force at all. We 
must by all means seck a rational solu- 
tion before we could use force. If we 
have one rational solution then we are 
able to use any and all force available. 
And that would work in this province. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


US$ TRANSACTIONS 

Insistent demand by Shanghai flight 
capital for locally available funds in 
New York drove the unofficial exchange 
rate to another record level of HK$604 
per U§S$100 or a cross rate of US$2.65 
per £. Gold importers were not dis- 
mayed by this excessive price as their 
profits are large enough to allow some 
trimming. The US$/gold cross rate 
came, towards the end of the week, 
down to only US$47% because of the 
strong buying, mostly by Chinese flight 
capital, of US$ drafts and New York 
accounts while gold purchases by the 
same or similar Chinese interests were, 
for a time, neglected. 


Merchant demand was very strong but 
cotld not follow when the local TT’ New 
York rate went skyhigh. Inward re 
mittances from overseas Chinese in the 
U.S. continue on a low ‘level which fact 
has additionally caused a very strong 
tendency for the local draft rate. The 
local unofficial US$ market is entirely 
dominated by the political uncertainties 
in China and the concequent movements 
of funds and bullion from and to China. 


There is an increasing number of 
China residents coming down to the 
Colony who manage to bring with them, 
or through trusted agencies, some or all 
of their liquid wealth which is stored 
away here. Many wealthy merchants 
and officials from threatened WNirth 
China have transferred funds to Hong- 
kong which often occurs by remitting 
CN$ here, convertins them into stable 
values which are not vsually utilised in 
profitable investments but kept in 
private or banks’ custody. : The amount 
of US notes, for in:tanee, which have 
been accumulated by wealthy refugees 
from North China and their jumpy re- 
latives and friends of Shanghai in 
various storage places of Hongkong has 
greatly increased dvring the past 3-4 
months but particulerly after Chinese 
New Year and the recent spectacular 
defeats suffered by Nationalist forces in 
Manchuria and Nort» China. To manv 
residents in North China the over-all 
picture looks menacinely enough and 
therefore they have been making pre- 
parations to move out while the moving 
is still safe. 


It is inevitable, as general conditions 
in China are bound to deteriorate still 
further, that the financial markets of 
Hongkong will be more _ thorough!y 
affected than in -the past. Chinese 
funds, in any form. move in and out 
of the Colony practically at will; restric- 
tions cannot be enforced with any de- 
gree of effectiveness. Furthermore, the 
by far largest portion of China’s wealth 
is in the hands of a handful of officials 
and Kuomintang-affiliated big business 
men. Carriers of funds are very often 
military groups which cannot Le opvosed 
without causing severe vhysical distur- 
bances in those areas of China which 
are still relatively peaceful. It is pub- 


lic knowledge that a considerable num- 
ber of important politicians and mili- 
tary leaders of China have long ago put 
away much of their possessions in the 
“safety zone” of Hongkong and _ the 
accumulation of further funds is taking 
place every day. 


Last week’s highest and lowest ratés 
on the vnofficial exchange market for 
US$100:—notes HK$586-562; drafts 
594-573; TT 604-580, corresponding to 


eross rates of US$2.65, lowest, and 
US$2.76, highest. From arbitrage 
operators’ quotations it appears that 


elsewhere sterling quoted much higher 
in terms of open funds in New York, 
on the average US$2.90. 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


Highest ‘and lowest prices for last 
week (per tael): HK$351%-339, appro- 
ximate cross rates (per troy oz.): 
US$49%-47%. Total cash sales: 24,220 
taels inside market and about 23,000 
taels . outside the market (Gold 
Exchange Society). 


Shanghai rates were, on the average, 
10% higher while Canton rates through- 
out the week showed a weak tendency 
compared to Hongkong. Shanghai’s un- 
official gold market opened (in millions 
of CN$) last week 21 to 21%, topped 32, 
closed between 24% to 26. (US$ rates 
in Shanghai last week CN$340,000 
lowest, and CN$530,000 highest). Can- 
ton opened last week (per tael) 
HK$344/46, and closed HK$336/342. 
(HK$ in Canton (CN$57,500 lowesi, 
CN$68,500 highest). 


Macao’s gold imports remained on 
previous weeks’ high level, gold stocks. 
are estimated there at some 200,000 ozs. 
Besides reguiar imports, covered by 
licences issued by Macao Govt, un- 
authorised imports continue to be uns 
loaded. One native bank is reported to 
be privileged to bring gold into the 
Portuguese Colony without being com- 
pelled to produce a licence; import duty 
is paid upon unloading, however. 


Hongkong Revenue officers again 
effected a seizure, of some 1,000 taels, 
when Macao smugglers were caught 
redhanded. Smaller seizures of gold 
attempted to be smuggled into Hongkong 
occur as a matter of routine now. 
Transportation fees charged by Macao 
agents, per tael, $12 last week, against 
a peak price of $15/16, and a low price 
of $5/6, some 3 months ago. 


Canton’s goldsmith shops were regis- 
tered by the Chinese Finance Control] 
Bureau; there are at present over 236 
such shops doing business in Canton 
which reported to the Authority to 
possess currently over 20,000 taels of 
fine gold which is to be used for the 
manufacture of ornamental) gold articles, 
The shops are officially forbidden to sell 
pure gold in any form but semi-manu- 
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factured gold articles are freely offered 
to the public at prices which fluctuate 
in accordance with the black market 
yate of one tael of fine gold. The supply 
of gold to goldsmiths in China comes 
exclusively from black market gold 
dealers. 


SILVER BUSINESS 


During the first half of the current 
month trading was very steady with 
daily sales amounting to about 10 to 
12,000 taels. Imports have, however, 
not been adequate so that the local stock 
pile has decreased considerably. This 
fact has supported a firm trend apart 
from the very high rates which are 
currently paid for TT New York. As 
the U.S. remain the sole buyer of vur 
silver shipments the movement of the 
local US$ rate is the determining factor 
for the market and all calculations are 
based more on it than on the supply 
factor which is due to the still very 
large reserves carried by local native 
banks, silver dealers and, especially, 
private hoarders. 

Most supplies arrive here from Can- 
ton, Macao and Swatow. Profits in the 
native silver business are still unattrac- 
tive which has narrowed down the 
market to few dealers and brokers oniy 
as the majority has switched over to 
gold business where profit margins are 
much better. At the close of last week 
Canton and Miacao quoted HK$3.95 per 
tael (bars and ingots) or $2.40 per dollar 
coin of about 0.72 tael fine. Hongkong 
dealers bought locally delivered silver at 
$4.10 and $2.65 respectively. As trans- 
portation costs and protection fees 
amount currently to $80 per 1,000 taels 
(in any form) for shipment from Can- 
ton to Hongkong, and $60 for shipment 
from Miacao to the Colony, the local 
dealer's profit amounts only to some $70 
to 90 per every 1,000 taels. 

Dealers quoted at the end of last 
week f.0.b. Hongkong around $4.25 per 
tael, $2.75 per silver dollar, and $2.07 
per 20 cents coin. One of the leading 
dealers here, the firm of C.S. Ling & 
Co., has, on account of the reduced 
volume and profit margin, shown little 
interest in continuing any large 
transactions. There are also less native 
banks at present engaged in silver 
transactions with the Chan Wan Fat 
Bank and the Liu Hine Hop Bank now 
beine leadine in the field. 

The official open market rate of China 
has been increased on March 9 bv about 
30% over the previous rate: TT New 
York was quoted on that day by officially 
appointed exchange banks in Shanghai 
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at ON$192,000 buying, CN$197,500 
selling; TT London CN$577,000 and 
592,500; the official London/New York 
cross rate was reduced to US$3. 

The official open market rate amount- 
ed last week to only 40% to 45% of the 
black market rate. US$ notes opened 
on the black market on March 8th: 
CN$340,000 increased during the week 
until 530,000 was reached when profit- 
taking brought at the end of the week 
the price down to 445/460,000: 

Hiongkong’s unofficial rates for CNS 
(per million) :—HK$18% h., 15% 1., for 
spot notes, and HK$16% h., 13 1., for 
forward notes. TT Shanghai and Can- 
ton lowest rates last week: HK$10% 
and 14% respectively. 

The above figures speak with more 
clarity than any comment could possibly 
do. 


INDOCHINA PIASTRE 


Hopes for a final settlement of the 
long ,drawn-out differences between the 
French and Viet-nam authorities in the 
Indochinese Federation have now found 
much encouragement, after the return 
of former Emperor Bao’ Dai to Hong- 
kong from his protracted negotiations 
carried out in Europe. There are only 


_a few details to be cleared up and these 


may be composed very shortly when the 
ex-Emperor and the French authorities 
will continue, and probably conclude, 
their negotiations either on Indochina’s 
soil or in a ship cruising off the coast 
of the Emperor’s country. The general 
economic position of our neighbour may 
then return to more normal and pro- 
ductive life. There is much optimism 
displayed here in the future of that rich 
country whose agricultural output should 
materially contribute to ease shortages 
elsewhere, 

The currency of Indochina, long 
undervalued because of the internal un- 
vertainties.and nartial disruptions, is 
bound to appreciate. Last week’s senti- 
ments were in fayour of a strong rate 
for piastre which sold between $12 to 
12.50 per 100 piastres (the Ideo notes 
quoted over $8). Saigon and Haiphong 
quotes TT Hongkong at 71 and 75 
piastres respectively (i.e. HK$14 and 
15.40 per 100 piastres). Total sales on 
the local spot market last week: 10.2 
million piastres, 


BANK OF ENGLAND REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN THE COLONY 

Mr. F. J. Portsmore, an official of 
the Bank of England, arrived last 


week in the Colony where he has been 
engaged in investigating local 
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tions generally and the working of 
Hongkong Exchange Control in parti- 
cular. My. Portsmore will shortly 
leave for Shanghai in order to con- 
tinue his survey of the financial posi- 
tion in the Far East as affecting, or 
being affected by, Hongkong. After 
his return from China Mr. Portsmore 
will continue discussions with the re- 
levant authorities in the Colony prior 
to making his report wpon return to 
London to the Bank of England. 


EXCHANGE RATES IN NEW YORK 


Average buying rates, in U.S. Cents, 
per Unit of National Currency, for 
the year 1947:— 

Argentina 29.773, official basic; 25.125 


official preferential (special export 
rate). Australia 321.21 highest, 320.90 
lowest. Austria 10.14. Belgium 2.2833 


highest, 2.2789 lowest. 
highest, 5.4382 lowest. 
Canada 100 official, 


Brazil 5.4406 
Bulgaria 0.3526. 
95.692 free rate 


highest, 88.359 free rate lowest. 
Czechoslovakia 2.006. Denmark 20.867 
highest, 20.86 lowest. Finland 0.74. 
France 0.8408 highest, 0.8403 low- 
est. Greece 0.02. Hongkong 25.317 
highest, 25.18 lowest. Hungary 
8.58. India 30.177 highest, 30.153 
lowest. Italy 0.4048 highest, 0.28 
lowest. Mexico 20.582 highest, 
20.575 lowest. Nietherlands 37.789 h., 
37.699 1. New Zealand 322.50 h., 
322.18 1. Norway 20.161 h., 20.158 1. 


Philippines 49.75 h., 45.67 1. Poland 
0.40 lowest, 1.00 highest. Portugal 
4.0501 highest, 3.9985 lowest. Spain 
9.132. Singapore 47.50 h., 47.375 1. 
Sweden 27.826 h., 27.822 1. Switzerland 
23.363 official; selling rate for free 
franc 26.70 high, 24.65 low. Turkey 


35.75. Union of South Africa 400.75. 
United Kingdom 403.12 high, 402.71 
low. 

EXCHANGE RATES IN LONDON 


Average for the year 1947. in units 
of National Currency per Pound sterl- 
Ings 


Australia 1.25. Belgium 176.63. 
Brazil 75.44 highest, 75.39 lowest. 
Canada 4.03. Czechoslovakia 201.50. 
Curacao 7.60. Denmark 19.34. Egypt 
0.975. France 480. Hongkong 16.017. 
India 13.333. Iran .129. Netherlands 
and Netherlands East Indies 10.69. 


New Zealand 1.2438. 
Portugal 100. 
8.519 lowest. 


: Norway 20.00. 
Singapore 8.538 highest, 
Syria and Lebanon 8.825. 


Sweden 14.49. Switzerland 17.35. 
Union of South Africa 1.00. United 
States 4.03. Uruguay 7.611 highest, 


eondi- 7.209 lowest. 
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HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
CN$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
Mar. High Low High Low 
8 351% 346% 18% 18% 
9 347 343% 18% 18 
10 347% 840 17% 16% 
11 348 3839 16% 15% 
12 349 343% any 16 
13 346% 344 17 16% 


Forward S‘hai Canton USS (per 100) 5 
High Low T.T. T.T. Notes Draft TT. LC$ Guilder Baht Pe 
16% 16% 15% 17% 563 574 585 12 380% 26 12.8 
16% 154% 18% 16% 568 582 585 12 31 2644 12.9 
14% 13% 12 15% 565 573 580 12 31 26% 12'9 
14 13 tl 14%4 572 583 590 12% 381% 26% 13 
138% 13% 11% 14% 575 584 598 12% 81% 26% 13 
14% 14% 12% 15% 584 592 600 12% 30% 26 54 13,1 
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HONG KONG STOCK & SHARE MARKET 


During the week, Mar. 8 to Mar. 12, 
trading in the Stock Exchange was 
mainly of a,selected nature. The bulk 
of the transactions was confined to a 
few stocks, notably, Green Island 
Cements, China Lights, Telephones, 
H.K. Tramways, Hongkong Electric 
and Hongkong Hotel. The volume was 
slightly larger than the preceding 
week, and totalled 220,000 shares of an 
approximate value of $6 millions, 


As will be noticed Cements register- 
ed a sharp rise after its quotation ex 
dividend; it was ascribed to negotia- 
tions for the sale of a section of land 
at an attractive price. The rise in 
Telephones is attributed to rumours of 


the possibility of an increase in rates, 
and a new issue of shares, neither of 
which is possible without Government’s 
consent and, approval. Rumours are 
also in circulation that Yaumati Ferry 
will shortly announce a new issue of 
shares, hence its sharp rise to $57. 
China Provident is expected also to 
announce a new issue to finance a 
modern reconstruction and expansion 
scheme. 

While prices generally showed some 
irregularity, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, there was practically no 
change in the general price structure 
compared with the previous week, as 
will be noticed from the daily price 
index. 


GOLD PRODUCTION IN THE WORLD AND THE 
EMPIRE 


Following are gold production statis- 
tics for 1946 and for several preced- 
ing years:— 


The British Commonwealth & Em- 
pire:—Australia, highest output in 
1939, amounting to a value of US$ 
57.6 million; output in 1946: US$ 28.86 
million. British West Africa, highest 
in 1941 $32.41, in 1946 $20.48. Canada 
highest in 1941 $187.08, in 1946: 99. 
India, highest in 1936, $11.62, in 1946 
$4.61; New Zealand, highest in 1940 
$6.51, in 1946 $3.92. Rhodesia, highest 
in 1940 $29.16, in 1946: 19.06. Union 
of South Africa, highest in 1941 
$504.27, in 1946: $417.65. British Hast 
Africa, highest in 1940 $8.13, in 1945 
$3.15. Fiji, highest in 1941 $4.15, in 
1946 $2.41. Total for the Empire in 
1946: US$599.14 million. 


United States production, highest in 
1940 valued $170.2 million, in 1946 $52 
m. 


Latin American countries gold pro- 
duction (in millions of US$, the first 
figure giving highest production during 
the last 10 years, the second figure 
giving the production value for the 
year 1946) :— 


Ecuador, El] Salvador, 
18.19; 10.63. Chile, Colombia 33.86; 
23.23. Mexico 32.88; 14.72. Brazil 
9.25; 7.00. Guatemala, Honduras 1.51; 
0.67. Peru 9.98; 5.54. Venezuela 4.28; 
2.24. 


Gold production in the U.S.S.R. is 
only estimated at about US$ 108 mil- 
lion for 1945 while in 1937 the pro- 
duction may have amounted to a value 
of US$ 187% million. In the post-war 
period the Soviet Govt. has attempted 
to increase its gold output which may 
now be back to, or exceeding, prewar 
production. 


Nicaragua 


The largest gold producers in Europe 
are: Rumania with US$ 3.2 m. in 1945 
(highest in 1937 $6.15 m.); Sweden $3 


m. in 1945 (highest in 1938 $8.19 m.); 
France with $3.05 m. in 1938, 


Belgium disposes of the gold produc- 
tion of the Congo which in 1946 valu- 
ed $11.6 m. but reached $22 m. in 1941. 


Countries in the Far East have been 
producing the following:—Japan $1.24 
m. in 1946, highest in 1939 $29.17 m. 
Korea $3.38 m. in 1945, highest in 
1989 $32.85. Philippines before the 
war, in 1941, produced its record valu- 
ed $40.08 m. China’s production is 
estimated at $2.79 m. worth in 1943, 
before the outbreak of the war, in 
1937, at $8.06 m. 


The entire world production of gold 
is estimated at $963 million for 1946; 
the highest estimated production value 
was attained in 1940 with US$ 1,435 
million. 


The total production of the British 
Commonwealth in 1947 has been estim- 
ated at higher than in 1946, mostly on 
account of inereased output in Austra- 
lia and Canada, while gold mining in 
the Union of South Africa, the world’s 
greatest producer, remains at around 
one million fine ounces per month. 
The value of Commonwealth production 
last year, based on the official price 
of US$ 35 per fine oz., may have ex- 
ceeded last year’s US$ 625 million. Of 
the entire world’s estimated production 
in 1946 the share of Commonwealth 
output was almost 65%. The highest 
annual production result achieved by 
the Commonwealth and Empire during 
the last 10 years was valued at US$ 
841 million. 


If there is to be a devaluation of 
sterling. or an appreciation of the 
official buying price of gold, the total 
output of gold of the Commonwealth 
would probably be valued—on the as- 
sumption that such appreciation might 
amount to 20% only—at between US$ 
750 to 1,000 million per year. 
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Devaluation 


The belief appears to be growing of 
the possibility of adjustment in pre- 
sent day values of currencies. The 
strain of holding currencies at ar- 
bitrary, uneconomic levels will soon be 
too great to be maintained. Meanwhile, 
the gold holding of the United States 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. It 
has now reached a new record high of 
US$22,829,346,132 excluding $687,500,- 
000 turned over to World’s Monetary 
Fund. This is said to show the trend 
of the World’s Gold Stocks, and is an 
important factor which will aggravate 
devaluation, despite all statements and 
opinions to the contrary. 


Price Index 


The Felix Ellis’ price index showed 
a decline of .06 compared with the 
close of the previous week. As will 
be seen from his daily averages, fluc- 
tuations were within a very narrow 
range. Day-by-day his averages were: 
March 8, 147.37; Mar. 9, 147.04; Mar. 
10, 146.98; Mar. 11, 147.14; Mar. 12, 
147.19. The High and Low for 1947 
were 155.82 and 123.88 respectively. 
The low for 1948 was 145.26 on Jan. 


_ while the high was 148.68 on Feb. 
12. 


Company Reports 


The HONGKONG ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has published its Accounts and 
Balance Sheet for 1947, The net 
profit after providing fot depreciation 
and tax amount to $5,589,159 from. 
which an interim dividend of $1.70 per 
share was paid last July. It is now 
proposed to pay a like amount ag a 
final dividend on the old shares and 
85 cents on the new shares, all of 
which are subject to tax. . The net dis- 
tribution is therefore $3.06 per share 
and involves a total of $5,049,000. 
Fixed Assets after depreciation of 
$528,000 increazed by $1,035,000. Cur- 
rent Assets exceed Current Liabilities 
by $11,127.205 and does not include the 
increase of over $1 million in the value 
of securities held as investment. Cash 
balances exceed $13 millions. and com- 
mitments for plant and materials are 
under $8 millions. The capital was 
increased during the year by $6 mil- 
lions. 


The Report and Accounts of 
GREEN ISLAND CEMENT CO. re- 
veal a marked improvement in the 
financial position of the Company. 
Cperations were resumed in the ‘manu- 
facture of cement in Muy 1947. The 
balance from Working was slightly in 
excess of $1 million. Fixed Assets iIn- 
creased by about $100,000, while Cur- 
rent Assets exceed current liabilities 
by about $1 million more than in the 
previous year, after allowing for the 
dividend recommended which will ab- 
sorb $657,393. 


the 
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The BANK OF EAST ASIA in its 
Report and Accounts for 1947 show a 
sum of $1,611,528 available for appro- 
priation. It exceeds the previous year's 
figure by approximately $250,000. It is 
recommended that a dividend of $6 and 
a bonus of $2 per share be paid less 
tax. The total dividend for 1946 was 
$7 per share on 55,986 shares, the 
capital having since been increased to 
a total of 100,000 shares. 


Dividends 


The HONIGKONG ROPE CO. has 
declared a dividend of $1 and a bonus 
of $1 both net for the year 1947. 
This involves a total distribution of 
$400,000. 


The CHINESE ESTATES LIMITED 
has declared a dividend of $5 final 
which with the intérim of $4 paid in 
1947 makes a total distribution for 
that year of $9 per share.. The net 
profit was $198,933. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA & CHINA: At the 
Stockholders Meeting to be held on 
24th March the Directors will recom- 
mend a final dividend at the rate of 
7% per annum subject to income tax 
making 12% for the year. Alloca- 
tions:— £100,000 Pension Fund; £10,000 
Widows & Orphans Fund; £125,000 
Bank Premises; £402,326.9.3 carried 
forward. The dividend paid for the 
year 1946 was at the rate of 10% per 
annum. 


The DAIRY FARM ICE & COLD 
STORAGE CO. has declared ‘a net 
dividend $2.50 and a net bonus of $1.50 
per share, making a total net distribu- 
tion of $4 per share which is the 
same as that declared for 1946. 


Business Done 


GOVT. LOANS: 1948 at 100%. 


H.K. BANKS at 2,060, 2,050, 2,040. 


INSURANCES: UNIONS at 795 
and 792%; UNDERWRITERS at 7%, 
8. 


DOCKS & GODOWNS: H.K. DOCKS 
at 324%, 32: CHINA PROVIDENT at 
25, 24%, 25, 24%. 


MINING: RAUBS at 6.85. 


HOTELS & LAND: H.K. HOTEL 
at 20%, 20%, 20, 19%, 19%, 19%, 
19%; LANDS old at 91, 90%, 91, 91%, 
91, 91%, and new at 88%, 89; HUM- 
PHREYS at 26%, 26%, 26, 26%; 
S’HAI LAND at 6, 6.30, 6.35, 6%, 6%, 
Ti HO), Pes PRD: H- 


UTILITIES: H.K. TRAMS at 23.65, 
23.75, 24, 2334, 23.85, 24 cum dividend 
and 28, 28%, 23%4, 24, 23% ex divi- 
dend, having absorbed the dividend just 
declared. PEAK TRAMS at 10; STAR 
BERRY et 13272, 132, 13222: ° YAU- 
MATI FERRY at 438%, 44, 45% bat 
closed with buyers at 57. CHINA 
LIGHTS old at 24, 23%, 24, 23%, 


LABOUR & 


INDUSTRY 


ORGANISATION OF MODERN TRADE UNIONS 
IN HONGKONG 


With the Trade Union and Trade 
Disputes Ordinance rushed through legis- 
lation last week despite the last minute 
strong opposition of many Chinese 
labour organisations, the Colony’s 
labour position is expected to be gradu- 
ally cleared and lead to proper and 
sound trade unionism on a_ footing 
similar to that of trade uniong in the 
United Kingdom. 


The Ordinance was drafted after pro- 
tracted meetings of the Labour Advisory 
Board. which was created following the 
arrival in the Colony last summer of 
Mr. Ken Baker, Labour Officer, whose 
appointment was recommended bv Sir 
Leshe Boyze. head of the British Trade 
Mission to China. Prior to his apvoint- 
ment, Mr. Baker was the Trade Union 
Adviser to the Government of Mauritius. 
Tt has heen the fixed policy of the 
British Government to promote proper 
trade unionism in various colonies in 
line with the British Trades Union 
Congress. 


The Labour Advisory Board of Hong- 
keng composed of. representatives of 


management and labour and Govern- 
ment. It is believed that labour was 
not equally and adequately represented 
on the Board, or else these Chinese 
labour organisations would not have 
voiced last minute dissatisfaction over 
the Ordinance as their representatives 
on the Board had been thoroughly con- 
sulted on the introduction of the Bill 
before it was drafted. 


Trade Union Bill Meets Objections 


The Bill, whose objects are well in- 
tended by Government for the better- 
ment in the treatment of the working 
class and the improvement of the 
Colony’s industries, was however, rush- 
ed through legislation too hurriedly. 
The first reading of the Bill took place 
in the Legislative Council on March 
8, while the second and third read- 
ings went through one week later on 
March 10. After the full text of the 
Ordinance (which is in English) was 
made known to the vublic on March 
4. over 80 Chinese labour bodies in- 
cluding several leading ones immedi- 
ately allied themselves and called for 


23.65, 2334, 23.90. 24. 2414. 24.15. 2414, 
and new at 19%. 19, 19%. 19%: BLEC- 
TRIC at 52%, 52%, 52. 52%. 52, 52%, 
fh2%. 52: MACAO ELECTRIC at 21; 
TELEPHONES Old at 50%, 51%, 51, 


51%, 51, 50%, 50. and new at 50, 
50%, 50. 
INDUSTRIALS: CALDRECKS | at 


21; CEMENTS at 40%, 40% ° cum divi- 
dend, and at 38, 38%, 38%, 39, 39%, 
39%, 40. 40%, 40%, 40%, 41, 41%, 
411%, 41%. 42, 42%. 48. 48%, 43%, 
43% ex dividend: ROPES at 28%. 
23%, 235%. 28%. 234%: DAIRY FARM 
x Rts. at 63. 6342, 68%, 68%, 62%, and 
RIGHT'S at 40%. 89. 329%, 3714. 38: 
WATSON X RIGHT 53%. and RIGHTS 
at 28, 27%, 27, 27%, 28%) 28%. 


STORES: LANE CRAWFORD at 
56. closine with a buyer at 57: SIN- 


CERF at 9.30, 9.40. 9.385: KWONG 
SANG HONG at 202. 205. 
MISCELLANEOUS: CONSTRUC- 


TION old at 6%. 
COTTONS: EWOS at 18%, 18%, 20. 
RUBBERS: RUBBER TRUST at 4; 
SEMAGAGA at 1.40 and TEBONG at 
+10; .73- and. .65. 
HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 


The turnover for the week ended 
March 12 amounted to $6,054,349. 
Highest and lowest rates were:— 


Name of No. of 
Stock Highest Lowest Shares 
Rate Rate Sold 

H.K. Bank . 2,060 2,050 90 
Union Insur.. . 795 719214 15 
Underwriters . 8 7% 10,630 
Dock. aa 20% 22. 453 
Providents .... 25 24% 8,100 
Hotels? *). o4..23% 20% 19% 19,650 
Lands, old .... 91% 91 8,250 
Lands. new .. 89 88%, 1,433 
Humphreys . 26% 26 8,906 
S’hai Lands 7.30 6%. 14,950 
Trams |... 20+: 24 23 12,149 
Star Ferrv 182% 132 600 
Yaumati Ferry 45% 45% 360 
Electrics ..... 52% 52. 11,512 
Lights, old 24% 23.65 36,299 
Lights, new 19% 19 6,050 
Telephone, old 51 50 2,800 
Velephone, new 5014 50 2,500 
Cements, old 43% 38% 32,600 
Cements, new . 38% 38% 500 
Ropes: succes 23% 23% 4,300 
Dairy Farm .. 63% 63% 5,700 
Dairy Farm, Rts. 39 38. 1,717 
Watsons .....-- “5314 53% 100 
Watsons, Rts. . 28% 27 3,579 
Sinceres ...... 9.40 9:30 1,800 
EwWOsticst Bit tees 20 18% 4,668 
Other sales were: 100 shares Lane 


Crawford; 1,500 Raub Mines at $6.85; 
99 Kwong Sang: Hongs at $203/205; 
1,000 Constructions at $644. The 34%% 
Loan of 1948 sold $20,000, 
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a general meeting, at which the clauses 
of the Bill were studied and discussed. 
_These Chinese unions eventually de- 
cided on March 8 to petition 'Govern- 
ernment to postpone the second and 
third readings of the Bill by the 
Legislative Council scheduled for Mareh 
10 in order to allow them to study 
the clauses thoroughly. The author- 
itie:, however, turned a deaf ear to 
hat petition and passed the Bill into 
law. 


The objecting Chinese unions ex- 
pressed the opinion that none of the 
48 clauses contained in the Ordinance 
are favourable for the labourers and 
that they are aimed primarily at 
restricting and intervening with the 
.expansion of labour unions in the 
Colony. They felt the Ordinance was 
not truly democratic in principle and 
may not help or encourage true union- 
ism in the Colony. 


Reasons for Labour Legislation in 


. 


The primary objects of the Ordin- 
ance as explained by the Attorney Gen- 
eral are to make compulsory the re- 
gistration of all unions, to exercise a 
measure of control over the applica- 
tion of their funds, and to provide 
machinery for arbitration where indus- 
try itself has not set up conciliation 
boards or a like method of settling 
industrial disputes. Special features 
are provisions to check dictation to a 
trade union within the Colony from a 
source outside the Colony, unless the 
affiliation has had the prior sanction 
of Government; the repeal of the 
Illegal Strikes and Lock-Outs Ordin- 
ance; amd permission to carry out 
peaceful picketing in furtherance of a 
trade dispute. 


By virtue of this Ordinance, which 
is to come into force on April 1, all 
labour and trade unions of employers 
or employees are required to register 
with the Register before October 1. 
The Registrar to be created under the 
new Ordinance has yet to be appointed 
by His Eixcellency the Governor. It is 
likely that the Hon. B. C. K. Hawkins, 
O0.B.E., Commissioner of Labour, will 
be appointed to- the’ post, while Mr. 
Baker, who is an authority on trade 
unionism, will actually take care of the 
registration and other matters on be- 
half of the Registrar. ; 


It is unclear from the definition of 
“trade union” as stated in the new 
Ordinance whether any organisation 
composed of professional men, such as 
the Medical Association and the China 
Coast Officers Guild, will be required 
to effect registration. It is 2xpected 
that profession organisations may 
oppose the compulsory registration if 
they are called upon to do so by the 
Registrar under the new Ordinance. 


Organisation of Labour and Unions 


In the absence of such an Ordin- 
ance; the Government in the past had 
not been able even to estimate the 
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exact number of labour unions and the 
total force of their paying imembers 
in the Colony. The Ordinance which 
is to come into force on April 1 will 
enable Government to have a better 
knowledge of these questions and of 
the standing of each union as well as 
of possible measures to be adopted 
from time to time in future for the 
betterment of labourers’ welfare and 
the improvement of the Colony’s in- 
dustries. 


In our issue of Vol. III No. 19 of 
Sept. 17, 1947, we reviewed on page 
381 the number and position of the 
Colony’s: labour unions. It was then 
impossible to state the exact number 
of labour unions here as well ag the 
actual registered number of union 
members. We are now able to give a 
more accurate picture of the situation. 


Latest official statistics show that 
there are today 147 labour unions, 106 
employers’ associations, 65 mixed guilds 
ccmprising employers and employees, 
and over 100 workers’ recreation clubs. 
(Representatives of these workers’ re- 
creation clubs often came out to con- 
duct negotiations and entered into col- 
lective bargaining on behalf of their 
members (some from industrial estab- 
lishments) with management). 


It is still, however, impossible to 
estimate the approximate number of 
paying members in the 418 labour 
unions, employers’ associations, mixed 
guilds and recreation clubs. 

Among the 147 labour unions are 
two unions comprising only women 
members. They are the ‘Female Knit- 
ters’ Association” consisting of women 
workers mainly from weaving factories 
and the “Metal Sisters’ Association” 
participated in by women’ workers 
chiefly in torch factories. 


Originally, members of the Female 
Knitters’ Association were members of 
the Weavers’ Guild in which also par- 
ticipated male workers of weaving fac- 
tories. The women members felt that 
their interest had not been properly 
looked after by their brother members 
who were in charge of the Associa- 
tion’s policy and work, and eventually 
broke away from it to form a separate 


association of their own. Conflicts of 
interests between men and women 
members often occur in many unions 


which contain membership of both 
sexes. Very few unions including both 
sexes have good women speakers. 


Purpose of Labour Unions 

The definition of a trade union is: 
an organisation of workers in any in- 
dustry, trade or professon, or group of 
industries, trades or professions, form- 
ed to give the worker himself an op- 
portunity to put forward his own point 
of view of what he thinks should be 
the conditions under which he labours. 
In other words trade unions are first 
of all concerned with wages, hours and 
conditions of work by putting forward 
demands to employers for a reasonable 
monetary return for work done, setting 
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reasonable hours for the completion of 
the work and providing decent condi- 
tions under which the work is carried 
out; and creating the machinery with 
the employers to discuss these demands 
and regulating the relations between 
worker and employer. 


Trade unions are also associations 
of workers formed primarily to over- 
come competition between each other, 
and to set up between its members a 
bond of comradeship and companion- 
ship. Apart from such matters. as 
wages, hours and conditions of work, 
a trade union is concerned with the 
organisation of the particular indus- 
try, trade or profession from which 
it recruits members; or rather a trade 
union must not only be of value to 
its members, but to industry and the 
community. Therefore, a trade union 
must be ready at all times to meet 
new tasks with new vision and to pre- 
serve and create as well as making 
demands. 


British and Chinese Labour Unions 


Labour unions both in China and 
Hongkong have sprung from medieval 
associations of craftsmen, whereas in 
England they are proper organisations 
of the working class and, according to 
the best labour authority, have had 
no connection with medieval guilds. It 
took British workers several decades to 
secure legality of their unions and put 
their position on a sound and proper 
union footing. Today, Britain’s Trades 
Union Congress has nearly 200 trade 
with a total membership of 


unions 
about 8 million men and. women. The 
Congress is governed by a “parlia- 


ment” of about 1,000 delegates and its 
decisions are of vital importance to the 
British public and may exert great in- 
fluence over the policies of the British 
Labour Government. 


Hongkong’s labour force is standing 
a better chance than the British work- 
ers several decades ago to form true 
trade unions and ally themselves in 
the struggle for better wages and 
working hours and conditions. For 
there are precedents of rules and re- 
eulations already set forth by British 
trade unions and by the International 
Labour Convention which may _ be 
adapted and followed by local workers 
in forming and promoting a true trade 
union system. Labour unions both in 
China and Hongkong have only been 
slowly developing into proper workers’ 
organisations. One finds today still 
many joint bodies comprising masters 
and workers, 


Hongkong’s Labour and Employers’ 
Organisations 


The new Ordinance follows the Bri- 
tish trade union practices, but a num- 
ber of clauses are designed to follow 
the line of local conditions. The Bill 
allows bona fide labour unions and em- 
ployers’ associations and federation. 

As a result of the passing of the 
new labour law the long projected 
Employers’ Federation of Hongkong is 
expected to be formally brought into 
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being in the near future. This Federa- 
tion, whose membership is expected to 
be drawn from many leading European 
and Chinese industrial establishments 
and commercial firms, will further pro- 
mote good feeling and better under- 
standing between employers themselves 
as well as between employers and em- 
ployees, although local Chinese labour 
circles have looked at firs‘ unon the 
projected formation of this Federation 
with much suspicion believing it repre- 
sent a concerted move on the part of 
capitalists to curb labour’s demands. 


Problems to be solved by local guilds 
for their better organisation and -im- 
proved standine are multiple. There 
are too many cross guilds in many of 
the particular industries and there is 
a great need for centralisation. For 
instance, dockyards have about 20 
separate guilds, the building industry 
has 8 guilds and tailors have three 
guilds. On the other hand, there are 
however, centralised unions in parti- 
culay industries or trades, namely the 
Tramway Workers’ Union which com- 
prises drivers, conductors, clerks, coolies 
and other employees of the Tramway 
Co. This is a good example of trade 
union and industrial organisation and 
it should be taken as an example by 
various unions and guilds who ought 
to amalgamate into one union repre- 
senting a particular industry or trade. 
Labour unions should be formed and 
unified by trades or industries and not 
so much by crafts. 


Instead of separate guilds for the 
tramways, ferries, bus comnanies and 
the peak tram, all transportation work- 
ers may be formed into a joint union 
or combined into a federation to act 
as a central body for their separate 
guilds. 


New Approach to Old Problems 


_Under the guidance of the new Or- 
dinance, existing unions should exert 
utmost efforts to unify many guilds in 
the comparable trade or industry into 
one trade union, or to create a federa- 
tion for looking after the interest of 
all these separate guilds in the com- 
parable industries. The workers will 
gain more by unification, since it will 
bring larger funds into a single coffer 
and create concerted power to nego- 
tiate with managements for better 
wages and working conditions. 


There is a lack of effective union 


leaders in Hongkong at present. This 
was amply manifested in last year’s 
strike called by the Chinese En- 


gineers’, Institute the leaders of which 
kept on going backward and forward 
and could not reach any decision in 
the protracted negotiations with the 
management. It is advisable that the 
union representatives should whenever 
possible consult their members on im- 
portant problems but they should also 
be able to reach decisions themselves 
in line with the union’s policy. 


There is also considerable lack of 
effective union policy as regards bene- 
fits of workers in employment and the 
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Introduction of New Labour Legislation in Hongkong 


Legislative Council here passed last 
week the “Trade Unions and Trade 
Disputes Ordinance, 1948” which how- 
ever has not yet come into operation 
as the new law provides that the -Gov- 
ernor shall notify by Proclamation the 
date of the commencement!!! of this Ov- 
dinance. 

There has been some opposition by 
several local labour unions but the 
differences will be composed soon as 
no material objections were raised and 
what was actually required by union 
leaders, more time for study and official 
explanation, is now being attended to. 
The new Ordinance represents another 
step forward in progressive legislation; 
two old Ordinances (Illegal Strikes and 
Lock-outs Ordinance, of 1927, and 
Offences against the Person Ordinance, 
of 1865) have been simultaneously re- 
pealed. 

Main Object and Principal Reason 

The main object of the new Labour 
legislation was to provide for the com- 
pulsory registration of Trade Unions. 
Ii has for some time been the prac- 
tice for a trade union to give parti- 
culars of its constitution and organisa- 


tion to the Secretary for Chinese 
Affairs. The practice had no legal 
sanction. Under the new law a trade 


union failing to register or dissolve 
allowances to be paid during illness 
or for injuries or to a worker’s de- 
pendents after his death. 

There is furthermore the conflict be- 
tween local unions subject to Kuomin- 
tang influence and leftist groups. 
Sorre 40 local unions, including several 
of the largest ones including public 
utilities, are making efforts to form 
independent policies and are trying to 
break away from Kuomintang influence, 
while others are still allied with Kuo- 
mintang. 

High Wages and High Production 

Costs 

In comparison with labour wages 
paid in economically advanced coun- 
tries the average Hongkong worker re- 
ceives less; however, as his skill and 
efficiency is considerably inferior to 
Western averages and wages are to be 
paid in accordance with the produc- 
tivity of labour, the local labour scale 
is in fact higher than in most coun- 
tries. 

An expansion of local export indus- 
tries is conditioned on either reduced 
jabouy and other production costs or 
a considerable improvement in the 
skill and the general efficieney of fac- 
tory hands. The principal reasons for 
high local production costs, apart from 
relatively high wages, are: (1) out- 
dated machinery used in most local 
Chinese factories, (2) their lack of 
machine tools, (8) their lack of train- 
ing in modern production methods, (4) 
high salaries paid to engineers and 
supervisors, (5) an heavily overstaff- 
ed enterprise and largely idling or in- 
effectively employed labourers, (6) 
rather general absence of training of 
industrial apprentices. 


commilis an offence. 

Registration is effected by the Re- 
gistray of Trade Unions who is to be 
appointed by the Governor and who 
has been empowered to refuse to re- 
gister on specified grounds. Registra- 
tion can also be cancelled by the Re- 
gistrar for specified grounds upon 
notice which, except where the trade 
vnion has ceased to exist, must be not 
less than two months notice. Appeal 
against refusal or cancellation lies to 
the Governor in Council. 

The principal reason for requiring 
registration was to ensure that trade 
unions are constituted for lawful ob- 
jects; but registration also enables the 
constitution and organisation of trade 
unions and the application of its funds 
to be controlled as a failure to comply 
with the provisions of the Ordinance 
relating to these maiiters is a ground 
upon which registration can be refus- 
ed or cancelled. 

Censtitution of Unions 

Provision is made for the member- 
ship of minors between the ages of 
16 and 21. Provisions as to affiliation 
outside the Colony (previously contain- 
ed in the now cancelled Illegal Strikes 
and Lock-outs Ordinance, 1927) are:— 
except where consent to affiliation has 
been obtained it is an offence to be 
in possession of directions from a trade 
union outside the Colony as to the 
conduct of persons in the Colony. 

Trade union officials must be engag- 
ed or employed in industry or occu a- 
tion with which the trade union is 
connected but exemption may be grant- 
ed by the Governor in Council. 

Provision is made for change of 
name and for the amalgamation of 
unions having common trade interests. 
Organisation and Application of 

Funds ; 

The organisation of a trade union 
is determined by its rules of which 
registration is required. These rules 
also govern application of the funds 
of a trade union. Subject to these 
rules such funds may be expended by 
the union but there are two express 
prohibitions; against paying court fines 
or penalties out of funds and against 
making contributions to political parties 
or for political purposes. (The latter 
provision is based on the Illegal Strikes 
and Lock-outs Ordinance, 1927, but in 
view of the special position of Hong- 
kong, has been extended to cover politi- 
eal panties and purposes within the 
Colony). 

Arbitration 

The system of arbitration of disputes 
has been legally recognised in the new 
Labour Ordinance. However, it is eim- 
phasised that arbitration is entirely 
voluntary and that there is no provi- 
sion for enforcing an award. The fact 
that the machinery exists tovether with 
the force of public opinion will achieve 
eventually a good deal. Provision has 
been made to enable the Arbitration 
Tribunal to compel attendance before 
it and obtain the necessary informa- 
tion, 
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COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING 


INDUSTRY OF 


The development of the textile in- 
dustry in China has followed the gen- 
eral pattern of industrialization in the 
Orient, where the availability of raw 
materials attracted capital and manage- 
ment from other countries, usually 
Western, that possessed such resources. 
Foreign capital and management have, 
however, played a far more important 
role in the textile industry of China 
than was the case in Japan or in the 
initial phases of development in India. 
Indeed, in the early period, China’s 
mills were more or less an extension 
of the Lancashire and Japanese textile 
industries. Extraterritorial privileges 
made it easier for foreign capital to 
seek investment opportunities where 
security, cheap labour, and extensive 
markets were available. When, in the 
years preceding the war with Japan, 
Chinese capital eventually entered the 
textile industiry, it, too, sought the pro- 
tection of foreign extraterritorial ad- 
ministration and the lesser risks as- 
sured by foreign management. There 
was, accordingly, little interest in in- 
dustrial planning on a nationwide scale 
or in employing such familiar instru- 
ments of economic sovereignty as pro- 
tective tariffs, goyernment subsidies, 
improyed transportation facilities, land 
rights or favourable foreign-exchange 
rates, 


Post-war Developments 


China’s textile industry became pre- 
dominantly Chinese only after the 
Japanese defeat, which gave China 
ownership and control of many well- 
equipped and efficient manufacturing 
units. But as foreign ownership and 
contro] were removed, so too were ex- 
perienced management and_ technical 
skill. This withdrawal need not have 
been a serious loss had industrializa- 
tion in China advanced sufficiently to 
create a corps of experienced entre- 
preneurs and a reservoir of skilled 
labour as has in fact occurred in India 
in the past 20 years. Such, however, 
was not the case. (Manufacturing 
provides little more than nine percent 
of China’gs national income, and em- 
ploys approximately five percent of the 
population. The textile industry is the 
largest from the point of view of 
capital investment, most of which is 
now owned by the government.) 


During the war the textile industry 
lost two million spindles, or approx- 
imately 40 percent of the 1937 total 
of 5,082,000 spindles. Owing to such 
factors as wartime failure to replace 
worn equipment (in all but Japanese- 
owned factories), a shortage of skilled 
labour, and general deterioration of 
plants, productive’ efficiency today 
varies between 65 and 80 percent of 
prewar standards. Assuming that 
China’s three million spindles ave 
operating at 70 percent of prewar effi- 
ciency, total production may be estim- 


CHINA 


ated at 42 percent of the 19387 output. 
On the basis of 11 hours’ daily opera- 
tion on 300 days per year, the milis 
should normally produce 2,475,000 
metric tons of yarn annually. Normal 
conditions have not, however, been at- 
tained, even though the textile indus- 
try is enjoying great prosperity. On 
the basis of present valuations, the 
fixed assets of the mills are said to 
be worth US$40 million; their work- 
ine capital is placed at US$100 mil- 
ion, 


Government in Business 


After the defeat of Japan, the Chjn- 
ese Government took over 40 mills con- 
taining 1,708,480 spinning machines, 
330,256 thread spindles and 38,591 
looms, all of which (along with wool, 
silk and various other subsidiary en- 


terprises) were inconporated in the 
China Textile Industries Corporation 
(C.T.1.C.), originally capitalized at 


CNC$1 billion and placed under gov- 
ernment ownership and management. 
The government argued that it would 
have been impossible to dispose of 
these properties advantageously to 
private interests, and that such dis- 
position would not have assured speedy 
reopening of the mills. Another motive 
behind the seizure of the mills was 
the need of the government to clothe 
its army and other services. Further- 
more, the mills were considered a like- 
ly source of revenue with which to 
reduce the government budgetary de- 
ficit; it was held that under private 
ownership they would not yield taxes 
comparable to the profits accruing to 
the government from direct operation 
of them. The government also declar- 
ed its intention of organizing the tex- 
tile industry mith a view to capturing 
overseas markets in Southeast Asia 
formerly supplied by Japan. A fur- 
ther aim involved the use of a part 
of the output of the government-owned 
mills to alleviate the extreme clothing 
shiortage in China itself, and thus to 
control in some measure the domestic 
textile market. Certain of these aims 
have been achieved through govern- 
ment control and ownership of nearly 
50 percent of China’s major industry. 
Production was restored rapidly, 
though not without avoidable delay, 
during 1946. Yet, in spite of exten- 
sive control over the supply of raw 
materials—cotton and fuel—the govern- 
menthowned mills did not show much 
better results than did the private 
mills. U.N.R.R.A. cotton was original- 
ly placed wholly at the disposal of 
government mills; only later was some 
attempt made tq distribute a portion 
to private mills. Thus the latter had 
to fall back on their own resources, 
particularly of foreign exchange, in 
order to obtain imported raw cotton. 


The government mills enjoy certain 
obvious advantages over private mills. 
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For one thing, plants taken over by 
the government were among the most 
efficient in China, largely because their 
former Japanese owners had cared for 
them properly. Moreover, they had 
access to many facilities which were 
barred to private enterprises: for ex- 
ample, they were able to secure credit 
for operating expenses more cheaply 
than their competitors could—an item 
of importance when market interest 
rates average between 10 and 15 per- 
cent per month, as was the case 
throughout 1946. Although the gov- 
ernment claims that production costs 
in C.T.I.C. mills are 20 percent below 
those in other mills, it has sold its 
output at only two to five percent 
below prevailing market prices. In 
other words, instead of using its con- 
trolling position to reduce textile prices, 
it has taken full advantage of infla- 
tionary conditions. 
Government Control and Low Pro- 
ductivity 


The C.T'I.C. has been operated main- 
ly as a source of government revenue. 
The government has given no serious 
consideration to expanding the indus- 
try. In the case of private mills, on 
the other hand, while no exact data 
are available regarding their financial 
positions, it is known that despite the 
manifold handicaps experienced under 
the Japanese occupation and the total 
loss of capital reserves suffered through 
the withdrawal of occupation currency, 
private mills today have not only made 


good their losses bus have built up 
substantial reserves for reconstruction 
purposes 


The effort of the government to cap- 
ture former Japanese markets in 
Southeast Asia would seem to be pre- 
mature, particularly in view of pre- 
sent low production levels. With cur- 
rent production totalling barely 50 to 
60 percent of prewar output, any pur- 
poseful diversion of supplies from the 
domestic to foreign markets would en- 
hance domestic shortages and, in the 
absence of effective control over dis- 
tribution and prices, add new impetus 
to inflation. A ten percent cut in 
domestic consumption might yield 
China foreign exchange worth some 
US$ 75 to 100 million, which could be 
of great value in securing supplies of 
raw cotton. Assuming an annual con- 
sumption of 1% million bales of raw 
cotton, China would require approxim- 
ately US$ 250 million in foreign ex- 
change in one year 


Prospects for the development of 
China’s textile industries are thus con- 
ditioned by three major difficulties: (1) 
failure to attain prewar levels of pro- 
duction; (2) extremely high costs of 
production under present inflationary 
conditions; and (3) scarcity of foreign 
exchange with which to purchase raw 
cotton, machinery and other supplies. 
Under current conditions even private 
enterprise would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to develop the Chinese textile in- 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


During its visit of. China in autumn 
of 1946 the U.K. Trade Mission also 
studied labour organisations and con- 
ditions in China a condensed report of 
which is published below. In our issue 
of last September 17, pp. 381/384, con- 
ditions of labour organisations in China 
and Hbnekong were described. 

* * * * 


The Chinese Trade Union movement 
is of modern growth, having its origin 
in the early :1920’s. Cn one or more 
occasions since then it has been sup- 
pressed by the Government of the day. 
These suppressions have, no doubt, been 
responsible for the creation of under- 
ground movements, signs of which were 
still apparent in 1946, and which may 
still exercise some influence in the not 
distant future. 

During and since the war the Chin- 
ese Government has encouraged the 
formation of “Labour Unions” with 
compulsory membership, but these or- 


dustry sufficiently rapidly to take ad- 
vantage of the present world textile 
shortage. Other countries—India cer- 
tainly and Japan possibly—possess ade- 
quate capital reserves to permit indus- 
trial expansion and export drives. 

But in China, as long as the gov- 
ernment continues to operate its mills 
in the interest of immediate profils in- 
stead of reconstruction and expansion, 
the prospects for future developinent 
will remain poor. In the face. more- 
over, of prevailing political and econo- 
mic uncertainty and confusion, the 
textile industry does not try to maintain 
even present levels of efficiency through 
prompt replacement or rehabilitation of 
its badly worn equipment. 

Finally, ‘before the war the Chinese 
textile industry enjoyed one important 
advantage now lost. Along with the 
texitile industry there had developed a 
flourishing textile-machine-tool industry 
which not only met China’s own need 
for replacements but also supplied 
neighbouring countries including Inaia 
Today the entire industry is in a state 
of suspension, ang the major part of 
it is in ruins. China must now depend 
on imports even for such accessories 
as bobbing and shuttles. 

The situation in regard to raw cotton 
is similar. Prewar production in China 
totalled approximately thirteen million 
piculs yearly, some of -which was of 
sufficiently high quality to be mixed 
with fine imported cotton in’ manufac- 
turing good-quality cotton for experi- 
mental purposes. Present domestic 
output of cotton ig barely 30 percent 
of the prewar total and is of very 
poor quality. It will be at least three 
or four years before China can regain 
prewar standards of quality and quun- 
tity. Unless she develops domestic 
sources of good-quality raw materials 
as extensively as possible, she will ex- 
perience enormous difficulties, parti- 
eularly in building up textile exports. 

V. M. BHATT. 


ganisations can hardly be described as 
“Trade Unions” in the sense in which 
the term is understood in the United 
Kingdom or the British Dominions. 
They lack independence and are sub- 
servient to Government control. They 
are segregated into localised groups 
and the creation of a really national 
trade union centre has, so far, not 
been permitted, although the Govern- 
ment has declared its intention of set- 
ting up such a nation-wide organisa- 
tion at an early opportune time. The 
Chinese Association of Labour, which 
was created by the Government pri- 
marily to represent Chinese workers at 
the meetings of the International 
Labour Office, claimed to cover the 
whole of China, but its powers were 
very limited and its activities severely 
restricted. This organisation has since 
been declared illegal owing to its al- 
leged connections with the Chinese 
Communist Party. 

It seemed clear that the Kuomintang 
Party attempted to use the -officially- 
sponsored “Trade Unions” for its own 
political purposes and also that the 
Communists tried to undermine, by 
underground methods, the Kuomintang 
domination in the Unions and to use 
them for their political ends. For 
these and many other reasons the diffi- 
culties of labour organisation in China 
are profound and cannot be resolved 
quickly. 

The elements of an ordered system 
of industrial] relations between employ- 
ers and workers are entirely lacking 
and a substantial improvement, both in 
the machinery and the spirit of labour 
organisation, is important if China is 
to enjoy industrial peace during her 
period of industrial reconstruction and 
expansion. 

Working hours in many cases are 
excessively long judged by British 
standards. Cases of women and young 
persons, and even of children from 12 
to 14 years of age, working 10, 10% 
and 11 hours per day were noted. In 
the cotton textile industry shift work- 
ing was almost universal, and in one 
case, in a Government-controlled cotton 
mill, a three-shift system of eight hours 
each involved all the operatives, includ- 
ing the juveniles, working an eight- 
hour shift without a break for a meal. 
A meal interval of only half an hour 
was quite common in a ten or eleven- 
hour working day. 

It is realised that if China is to 
retain the sympathy of the great in- 
dustrialised countries she cannot afford 
to overlook the need for improvement 
in labour conditions. If she is to have 
a peaceful and orderly transition in 
her policy of industrial expansion, it 
appears that it will be necessary for 
the machinery of industrial relations 
between employers and workers to be 
improved. To this end it might be of 
considerable value if representative 
employers’ and workers’ leaders could 
be sent to the United Kingdon: to 
study there on the spot the system of 
industrial organisation .and negotiation. 
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HONGKONG 
AIRPORT RETURNS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


There was again an improvement in 
the freight traffic of Hongkong with 
164 tons of commercial cargo having 
been carried by civil aircraft into.and 
sut of the Colony during the month 
of February. The number of aircraft 
calling here in February reached the 
record of 396 against the January 
figure of 384 and 373 machines in De- 
cember 1947 (the record for last year). 


A considerable increase in the weight 
of air mail, viz. 19,248 kgs. in Febru- 
ary against 17,004 kgs. in January, 
te:tifies to the fact that the publie at 
large has: been taking to the facilities 
offered by air mail. 


January returns for Hongkong were: 
passengers in and out 6,275 and 5,491 
respectively; mail in out 8,029 and 
8,975 kgs.; freight import and export 
24.4 and 138.0 tons respectively. 


Aircraft, passenger, mail and freight 
traffic at Hongkong .Atrport, Kai Tak, 


for the month of February was 4s 
follows :— 
In Out Total 
Passengers . 5,754 5,970 11.724 
Mail 9,266 9,982 19,248 
kgs. kgs. kgs. 
Freight Returns : 
Import Export 
(kgs.)  (kgs.) 
Jewellery... ae 11 2 
Chemicals '& drugs 1,833 3,933 
Chinese medicine 3,461 _ 606 
Dyeing & tanning. .. 42 41,879 
Foodstuff Meee 956 1,549 
Hardware 2~ s+. 8,015? (21,575 
Nuts & seeds... .. 38 i! 
Mineral & ore... .. — 51 
OU. Hatie tas Bae 17 oo 
Paint & paperware .. 5,628 -42,602 
Piece good & textile 9,720 2,090 
Wearing apparel ‘4,165 1,906 
Sundries 2,529 16,376 
31,448 182,576 


HONGKONG PRODUCE 
MARKETS 


(in HK$, per pieul of 133.33 lbs.) 


Tin, Yunnan, $510; tin, Kwangsi, 
$550. 65% wolframite 390. Antimony 
$195 /200. ‘ 


Gallnuts $110. Aniseed oil $512/520. 
Cassia oil 1,150/80. 


Vegeiable oils: tung 160/162; . rapé- 
seed 140/42; cocoanut 142;....teaseed 
170/73; peanut 185/88; - sesame 245. 
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COMMERCIAL MARKETS 


TUNG OIL BUSINESS 


Stocks in Hongkong of tung 
oii have decreased which has 
strengthened the local price to over 
$ 160 per picul although the New 
York market remains weak and only 
some 25 US cents per pound are now 
paid. Current stocks here are 
around 1,000 drums only. The price 
increase has caused some losses to 
exporters who sold tung oil forward 
when the price, only a few weeks 
ago, was moving around $ 145/148 
per-picul (ex native dealer’s godown, 
drum not included). 

Estimated exports from here dur- 
ing February were abcut 3,000 tons 
(16.8 piculs to a ton) that is some 
30% less than the January exports 
of around 4,500 tons (officially re- 
corded exports for January were 
76,388 piculs). The reduction in ex- 
ports both from here and at Shang- 
hai was due to the weak tendency 
in New York and in European 
capitals. Demand for Chinese tung 
oil has decreased which is also due 
to adequate stocks carried by the 
paint ‘and yarnish industry in the 
USS. 

Shanghai tung oil exporters had 
bad business in February as their 
shipments, mostly to the U.S., were 
50% below the January figure. Jan. 
exports about 5,700 tons, Feb. ex- 
ports estimated at 3,100 tons. If 
exporters in China would fully sur- 
render their bills to Central Bank 
of China no business could be put 
throvgh. However, there are made 
z.iways special arrangements between 
exporters and the appointed banks 
(xpon instruction from Central Bank 
of China) which enable exporters to 
continue, although many merchants 
still complain that they have incur- 
red considerable losses in February. 

To do business within legal bounds 
is impossible in China which is re- 
cognised by the Chinese authorities 
who give some leeway to exporters in 
order not to throttle all business. 
However, this form of precarious ex- 
porting has caused so much dissatis- 
faction among traders that a new 
form of Chinese official “export pro- 
motion plan” must te introduced if 
the- merchants are to be placated. 

Lack of demand and easiness in 
competing oils weakened last week’s 
tung oil market in New York and 
prices were off at least %c. per 
pound: Market was entirely nominal 
at 25%c. per pound. tankcars, New 
York delivery for prompt and for- 
ward shipments. Firm bids could 
have shaded this figure. The .U.S. 
Customs officials have been examin- 


ing importers’ records of import 
cests of tung oil from China since 
jast June. Members of the trade 
claim that the investigation was in- 
spired by domestic producers, who 
charged that the imported oil was 
being dumped into this market by 
Chinese sellérs below the cost of pro- 
duction. Custom officials have advis- 
ed importers that bonds be required 
on oil imported since early in 
November. The amount of the bonds 
has not yet been announced. The 
major portion of sales in tung oil 
during the past three months was 
transacted from inventories. 

Tung oil imports for 11 months in 
1947, January-November, inclusive, 
were officially reported at 104,819,- 
000 pounds. Factory and warehouse 
stocks totaled 37,931,000 pounds, 
December 31. Consumption amount- 
ed to 9,228,000 in the U.S. 
Production and Expectations in 
China. 

Export in 1948 of an estimated 
70,000 tons of tung oii is hoped for 
by the Chinese authorities who ex- 
pect to secure the largest portion of 
foreign exchange earnings from this 
oil, Of the more than 80,000 tons 
expected to be produced this year 
10,000 tons have been set aside for 
domestic consumption, leaving some 
70,000 tons for export.purposes. 

Production estimates for 1948:— 
26,000 tons from Szechuan, 10,000 
from .Hupeh, 20,000 from Hunan, 
4.000 from Chekiang and 18,090 tons 
from Kweichow and Kwangsi. 

The government will try to buy 
in the country as much as possible 
and will tighten preventive measures 
against tung oil smuggling. 

The postwar tung oil price is 
rather low as compared with rice. 
Tn prewar days, one picul of tung oil 
was equivalent to 5.7 piculs of rice 
in Szechuan, three in Hupeh and six 
in Kwangsi, while today, one picul 
of tung oil equals 3.98, 2:5 and 5 
piculs respectively in the same areas. 

Communication disruptions in the 
vicinity of war areas along the Yang- 
tze River have shot up’ transporta- 
tion fees for tung oil from producing 
districts to consumers. Because 
direct hauling of the commodity 
from Chungking, major tung oil dis- 
tribution center, to Shanghai is al- 
most impossible, the ccuntry’s staple 
export is shipped from one district 
to another. 


The freight rate from Ichang to 
Hankow amounts to four timés the 
ocean freight charges to San Fran- 
cisco. 
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DIFFICULTIES OF TUNG 
OIL TRADERS IN CANTON 


The Vegetable Oils Dealers’ Guild 
in Canton, on March 10, forwarded 
a petition to the Canton Chambef of 
Commerce with a request that it be 
put to the Central and Provincial. au} 
thorities asking for a revision of thé 
present scale of foreign exchange 
surrender to Central Bank of China 
Merchants are unable to export tung 
without suffering losses. 

The existing arbitrary ‘open mar: 
ket” rate for Chinese exporters; at 


which they must. surrender, is 
CN$27,500 per HK$1 (prornulgated 
on. Feb. 20). Since then this rate 


remained in force although inflation 
advanced. On Feb. 15, the old scalé 
(for surrender of export bills) 
(HK$90 per picul of tung oil) was 
abolished and a “new scale” was int 
troduced under which exporters have 
to surrender an amount of foreign 
exchange according to the appraised 
value by Customs, which came to 
HK$140 per picul. 

This scale was again changed, on 
March 8, to another and quite ori- 
ginal system under which exporters 
have to surrender US$0.21 per Ib., or 
US$28 per picul (133.5 lb), calculat, 
ed an unofficial exchange rate of 
HK$5.80 per US$1, In other words; 
exporters were required to surrender 
HK$160 per picul. For the HK$160 
to be surrendered to Central Bank’ 
the exporters would only receive 
CN$4,400,000 (CN$27,500 to HK$1).. 

Last week’s ayerage price per 
rieul, dalivered on board steamer ‘in 
Canton harbour, was arornd CN$ 
10% to 10.8 million. Under these 
conditions it. is obvious that export- 
ers cannot buy anything from dealers 


in Canton or Wuchow. Further- 
more, the current market . selling 
price in Hongkong is less than 
HK$ 160. 


The policy of the Chinese au- 
thorities to obtain foreign’ exchange 
from exporters under conditions as 
described above is, to put it very 
mildly, unrealistic, Smuggling, that 
is in this case the circumvention of 
thé regulation to surrender, export 
bills, is absolutely necessary if there 
is to remain any trade at all: The 
Nanking propagandists, are wasting 
so much paper and radio time by -ex- 
plaining how anxious the. Govern: 
ment is to promote exports. Jn fact, 
private business men are finding it 
increasingly difficult to keep afloat. 
More and more State purchasing of 
China export produce must be ex- 
pected as private traders can only 
remain in business if they resort to 
smuggling. 
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Movement of China 
Produce in Hongkong 


Registered stocks of so-called China 
Exports as at January 9 were publish- 
ed in this Review’s issues of Feb. 4 
and March 3. The present position as 
regards these China Exports, i.e. tung 
oil, rapeseed oil, wolfram, antimony, 
tin, bristles, tea and cotton yarn, is 
as follows:— 


Tung Oil:..Registered stocks as at 
Jan. 9: 79,624 piculs plus January im- 
ports of 61,420 piculs=141,044 piculs. 
Exports up to Feb. 29: 89,623 piculs 
plugs 14,107 piculs shipped abroad dur- 
ing the period March 1-12. 


Rapeseed Oil: Registered stocks 
82,852 piculs plus Jan. imports about 
20,000 piculs=102,852. Exports up to 
end of Feb. 82,852 plus March 1 to 
12th: 10,256 piculs. 

Wolfram Ore: Registered stocks 
27,619 piculs plus Jan. imponis 776=: 
28,395 piculs. Exports up to Feb. end 
30,885 plus 428 piculs during March 
1 to 12. 


Antimony: Registered stocks 1,597 
piculs; no recorded imports in January. 
Exports up to end of Feb. 1,892 piculs 
plus 4,810 piculs during March 1 to 
12. The Chinese monopoly, National 


Resvurces Commission, shipped during 
first 12 days of this month 3,555 piculs 
from Hongkong to foreign countries. 


Tin: Registered stocks 14,329 piculs 
plus Jan.; imporiiis 2,143=16,472 piculs. 
Exports up to end of Feb. 2,093 plus 
March 1 to 12 exports 3,373=5,466 
piculs. The Chinese monopoly, N.R.C.. 
exported from here during first 12 days 
of the current month 3,289 piculs. 


Bristles: Registered stocks 3,697 
plus Jan. imports 809=4,506 piculs. 
Exports up to Feb. 1,972 plus March 
1 to 12 shipments 1,675=3,647 piculs. 


Tea: Stocks as at Jan. 9: 35,345 
piculs. Exports wp to end of Feb. 
9,274 plus March 1-12 shipments 
1,748=11,017 piculs, 

Yarn (of Chinese manufacture) : 


Registered stocks 12,300; no recorded 
imports of Chinese cotton yarn during 
Jan. Exports up to Feb. 29: 16,895 
plus March 1-12 shipments 1,785= 
18,680 piculs. (Most cotton yarn im- 
ports come from Japan, Italy and 
China wilt little only being supplied 
by the U.K.). 


Export licences granted during 
March 1-12th: Tea 114 licences; Bristles 
18; Tung oil 22; Tin 2; Cotton yarn 
(Chinese) 12; Rapeseed oil 4; Anti- 
mony 4; Wolfram ore 2 licences. 


SOUTH CHINA IMPORT CONTROL 

The re-organisation of the South 
China Regional Committee of the Ex- 
port-Import Board was announced in 
Canton on March 11. This was the 
result of the resignation of its Direc- 
tor, Mr. Chu Hwei-yat, at the end of 
February, following much criticism by 
businessmen and other public commer- 
cial organisations in South China 
against the Committee’s “red tape” and 
other improper practices in dealing 
with allocation of import quotas (see 
ovr ‘Feb. 25 issue, page 184). 

Instead of the hitherto 15-man Com- 
mittee, the reshuffled Committee will in 
future comprise 19 members to allow 
representation on it by the Provincial 
Governments of Fukien, Yunnan, Kwei- 
chow and Kwangsi. A number of the 
members of the old Committee were re- 
appointed to serve on the new Caom- 
mittee. These include the _ resigned 
Director, Mr. Chu, who is now only a 
member of the Committee. 

The 19 members of the new Com- 
mittee are: Mr. Ting Shih-chi (Cen- 
tral Bank) as Director, Mr. Dien Ting- 
on (Joint Office of Four Govt. Banks) 
as Deputy Director and concurrently 
Chief of the Canton Office of the 
Board, and the following 17 members: 


Messrs. Chu MHwei-yat (President 
Chiang’s Canton. Headquarters), Tse 
Wan-lung (Kwangtung Provincial 


Govt.) T. K. Ho (Kwangtung Provincial 
Govt.), Wong Tseng-fong (Central 
Bank), Kwan King-hua (Kwangsi Pro- 
vincial Govt.) Lung Chia-yang 
(Kwangsi Provincial ‘Govt.), Wong 
King-tao (Fukien Provincial Govt.), 
Fong Tung (Fukien Provincial Govt.), 
Fong Tu (Canton Customs), Cheng 
Ping-tao (Canton City ‘Govt.), Ho 
Chai-ping (Canton Chamber of Com- 
merce), Li Ti-han (Canton Police 
Bureau), Cheng Shao-hsiao (Canton- 
Hankow Rly. Administration), Tsai 
Shou-‘ao (Central Trust), Cheng Yuk- 
sik (Canton Banks’ Association), King 
Lung-tsong (Yunnan Provincial Govt.) 


and Ho Chai-wu (Kweichow Provin- 
cial Govt.). 
As Canton is the nerve centre of 


South China, Mr. Dien Ting-on, who 
is concurrently Chief of the Canton 
Office of the Board, will play a more 
important role than the Committee’s 
Director, Mr. Ting Shih-chi, in shap- 
ing of the policy of registration of 
importers and factories as well as in 
making decisions for future import 
quota allocations. 


HONGKONG TRADE REPORTS 

As a consequence of the con- 
sistently high TT New York rate 
merchant demand for many Ameri- 
can goods which are _ available 
from other sources, although  ship- 
ments cannot be made _ promptly, 
has decreased. British manufacturers 
are favoured with orders not only on 
account of cheaper prices but also be- 
cause of their reliability and higher 
quality products. Unfortunately for so 
many local importers. shipments from 
U.K. of a variety of commodities are 
often subject to delay. 
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SHIPPING REVIEW 


Unfavourable Position of Chinese Shipping 


Private shipping companies in 
China have recently criticised the 
Nanking authorities with more 
vigour than at any time after the 
conclusion of war. General dissatis- 
faction with poor business results 
achieved last year, and the contin- 
ued silence by Nanking regarding 
previous government promises which 
were not kept, as well as the prac- 
tice by the military to requisition 
private ships at will, has now led to 
a veritable avalanche of petitions 


The strong tendency of the rate of 
US$ on the unofficial exchange market 
has discouraged many local importers 
of chemicals and pharmaceuticals who, 
wherever possible, turn to the U. K. 
for the purchases. (Caustic soda from 
the U. S. went up last week to $540 
per ton while British caustic soda can 
be obtained at $500). 

Exports of locally manufactured 
goods, like rubber canvas shoes, to the 
’ Philippines have picked up on account 
of the better profit now realisable 
in pesos which, in line with US$, ap- 
preciated strongly on the unofficial 
exchange market here. Provided that 
the unofficial rate remains for some time 
as high as during the last two weeks 
local manufacturers may switch some 
of their exports from other areas to 
the Philippines. 

The first Quinine shipment from the 
Netherlands Indies, since the end of 
war, has recently arrived here, consist- 
ing of 100 cases of B. K. pills (50 bot- 
tles at 500 pills each per case). 


* * * * 
BRISTLE EXPORTS TO U.K. 


A shipment of 875 cases of bristles 
was dispatched last week by the Sze- 
chuan Animal By-products Co. from 
Shanghai to London. The Chineze firm 
handles about 60% of all bristle busi- 
ness in China. Total bristle exports 
from China to the U.K. for the period 
January 1947 to February 1948 total- 
led 8.500 piculs. 


* * * * 


UNITED KINGDOM 
TRADE WITH CHINA 
AND JAPAN 

Following are values of U.K. trade 
with China and.Japan for the years 
1938, 1946 and 1947. 

Imports (into U.K. from China) 


1938 1946 1947 
£7,137,935 £2,696,823 £7,144,621 
Exports (from U.K. to China) 
1938 . 1946 1947 
£4 357,581 £7,827,079 £12,757,923 
Imports (into U.K. from Japan) 
1938 1946 ‘1947 
£9,213,353 £57,640 £5,186,711 
Exports (from U.K. to Japan) 
1938 1946 1947 
£1,807,549 £6,883 £65,308 


and protests. The complaints of pri- 
vate shipping merchants are legion: 
the major ones include:— 

(1) high cost of operation due to 
the policy of inflation by Nanking 
which has caused excessive freight 
rates but also considerable losses to 
ship owners; foreign shipping com- 
panies are able to quote rates much 
cheaper, and are furthermore, more 
efficient and reliable which facts re- 
sulted in enforced idleness by Chin- 
ese ships. 


(2) Foreign exchange obligations 
of Chinese ship owners, who’ do not 
receive any allocation from Central 
Bank of China, have to be met at 
black market rates, particularly for 
such items as insurance premiums 
and salaries of foreign personnel. 
There are only few competent Chin- 
ese marine engineers and _ other 
trained staff which requires Chinese 
ship owners to seek the services of 
European officers. and ‘engineers who 
have to be paid, at least partly, in 
foreign exchange as they, quite un- 
derstandably, have no use for the 
constantly depreciating scrip of Cen- 
tral Bank of China. 


(3) Marine insurance can only be 
written in CN$ which is, under pre- 
sent conditions in inflation-ridden 
China, worse than a farce. If ship 
owners seek protection by insurance 
they have to take out policies in 
sterling or dollar and have to find, 
on the black market, sufficient for- 
eign exchange to pay the premiums 
to foreign insurance firms 


(4) Wartime losses of private ship- 
ping have so far not been made 
good, even to a small _ percentage, 
although the Nanking Govt. promis- 
ed repeatedly recompensation. And, 
moreover, the continual requisitions 
of private ships bv the Chinese mili- 
tary in the pursuit of the civil war 
during the last two years have caus- 
ed great losses deterioration and 
abuse from the hull to the engines, 
with the Govt paying, despite its 
many promises. no compensation to 
victimised private shipping com- 
panies. 


(5) Since the movement of cargo 
in coastal and river traffic has de- 
creased, and merchants prefer when- 
ever possible to avail themselves of 
foreign ships plying between certain 
China coast ports. there is an_ excess 
tonnage at the disnosal of Chinese 
shippers which could only be utilised 
if the Govt. would load commercial 
cargo on Chinese ships. The Chinese 
Ministry of Communications has 
made definite promises in this res- 
pect which amouvted to discrimina- 
tion against foreign ocean going 
shipping but actually very little has 
happened to placate the irate ship 
owners. It should be an easy pro- 
position for the Ministry to oblige 
all Chinese official organisations to 
export all State-cwned commercial 
cargo in Chinese bottoms although 
costs would be higher than _ those 


charged by the more efficiently 
operated foreign shivping firms. 


Bad Condition of Ships 


The protection of private interests 
in the industry has been centralised 
last year when a National Associa- 
tion of Ship Owners was formed in 
Shanghai which is composed of all 
shipping companies and their guilds 
in the country. 


At the beginning of this year the 
total tonnage of ships under the 
Chinese flag was 850,000 tons, or 
about 25% over the 1946 figure. Most 
of the additional tonnage accrued 
from purchases of old ships abroad 
and also from a few. ships which 
were built to order. Purchases were 
made mostly in 1946 but delivery 
could be effected only during last 
year. 


A large number of ships are super- 


annuated and would be scrapped 
immediately if the acauisition of 
new ships was possible. The dwind- 


ling foreign exchange resources of 
Nanking preclude any such eventu- 
ality. Only gifts from the U.S. and 
Britain may improve the position. 
Many ships in the Chinese merchant 
navy are due for Special Survey and 
are no longer seaworthy although 
ship owners, when opportunity of- 
fers, have them sail in spite of ex- 


treme danger to passengers and 
crew. 
Last year recorded many acci- 


dents, along the coast and on rivers, 
which were largely due to the un- 
seaworthy conditions of so many 
Chinese ships but much blame also 
attached to the inexperienced and 
often completely negligent way mas- 
ters and crew went about their busi- 


ness. Great losses in life and cargo 
were incurred which were, in some 
cases only, be adequately recom- 


pensed by insurance companies. 


The by far larger part of the 
Chinese merchant fleet requires ur- 
gent repairs and reconditioning but. 
financial considerations have so far 
prevented this very necessary and, 
in many cases, absolutely essential 
work, Ship owners claim that they 
do not possess any resources: 
adequate to cover repair costs and 
that Government loans are not ob- 
tainable. Furthermore, they state, 
with much justification, that the 
outlook for profitable operation of 
commercial shipping is entirely dis- 
couraging and that, therefore. no 
serious financier would spend any 
funds on ships which either may be 
reauisitioned for an unlimited 
period, or could not be properly in- 
sured against marine hazards. 


Business of Shipping Companies in 
1947 


On the average. only about 50% 
of the available tonnage of private 
shipping companies could be utilised 
in commercial traffic. During the 
first six months of last year the ma- 
jority of private tonnage was idle 
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and the movement of cargo began 
only to pick up towards the end of 
June continuing so until about end 
of September. Most of the cargo 
carried during this period was coal 
with Chinwangtao and Keelung as 
the principal loading ports and with 
Shanghai, Tsingtao and Canton as 
the ports of discharge. Salt, grain, 
timber and cement came next in 
volume while general cargoes were 
the smallest. Most of the salt was 
shipped to the Yangtze ports from 
-Tientsin and Formosa; grain was 
shipped from the Yangtze ports 
principally to Hulutao, Tientsin and 
Swatow. Timber was loaded chiefly 
at Foochow and cement at Tientsin. 

On account of the interruptions of 
communication lines in the interior, 
general cargo did not have a free 
flow from the inland places to the 
ports where loading on ships could 
be made. 

In the latter part of September the 
Ministry of Food imposed an em- 
bargo restricting the movements of 
grain from the Yangtze river basin 
to cther parts of China unless licens- 
ed and the water-level of the river 
in October was beginning to recede. 
As a result of the above two events, 
tonnage coming in and going out of 
the Yangtze river was greatly re- 
duced and the shipping companies 
began to feel the scarcity of cargo, 
which ushered in a period of depres- 
sion which would normally last for 
about six months until of April, 1946. 


* * * * 


CHINESE SHIPS ON 
OCEAN RUNS 


The State owned China Merchants 
Steam Navigation Co. (CMSN) is 
sl:wly developing more runs in the 
China Sea but the number of available 
freighters for ocean shipping is handi- 
capping any further expansion until 
larger vessels can be purchased abroad. 
In crder to bolster the business of 


CMSN the Nanking Govt. has ordered ° 


that all Chinese official corporations 
are to lcad their export cargo on 
CMSN ships and advised private Chi- 
nese companies to do the same. Since 
there are frequent sailings by CMSN 
vessels between Shanghai and several 
Far Eastern ports and considerable 
export produce, cotton manufactured 
goods and sundries are shipped to such 
places, the Chinese Govt, will save 
expenditure in foreign exchange if its 
own vessels can be emplcyed. 

The cperation of the official ship- 
ring orga‘sation, CMSN, while bring- 
ing good profits on the inland river 
and coastal runs. has not been a suc- 
cess as regards ocean shipping. F'or a 
long time to come practically all con- 
signers of cargo on CMSN vessels will 
be only State corporations such as 
Central Trust and N.R.C. Foreign 
shipping is amply available to. all ports 
in the world and especially in the Far 
Eas: <> that Shanghai private export- 
ers, Chinese and foreigners, continue, 
f-r 1° sors of efficiency and reliability, 
to ship their goods with American, 
British, Dutch Norwegian, French 
Swedish and other sceamers. 
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HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Due to the fact that there were only 
29 days in the month, the total ion- 
nage of ocean-going and river shipping 
that entered from, and left the Colony 
for, abroad during the month of 
February recorded a decrease of 128,210 
or 9 percent when compared with 
January. It dropped from 1,420,539 in 
January to 1,292,338 tons in February. 
Of this, ocean-going vessels accounted 
for 1,100,863 tons and river steamers 
for 191,475 tons, the former showing 
a decrease of 9.1 percent and the latter 
8.6 percent against the respective 
figures in January. 


Like in any previous; month, British 
shipping again in February maintain- 


ed its leading position by claiming 
587,686 tons, or 45.5 percent of the 
month’s 1,292,338 recorded tonnage. 


American steamers came second with 
239,329 tons, or 184 percent, Dutch 
steamers third with 124,155 tons, or 
9.8 percent, Chine:c boats fourth with 
90,280 tons, or 6.9 »ercent, Norwegian 
ships fifth with 87,638 tons, or 6.8 per- 
cent, and Danish vessels sixth with 
71,070 tons, or 5.5 percent, while ships 
of other nationalitie: accounted for the 
rest of 92,180 tons, or 7.1 percent. 
When compared with their respective 
tonnages in the previous month, Bri- 
tish, American and Chinese vessels re- 
gistered decreases in February, while 
Dutch, Norwegian and Danish steam- 
ers recorded increase. 


Ocean Shipping 


The position of the sea-going ship- 
ping traffic in February remained un- 
changed as compared to that in the 
previous month, with British ships 
claiming 39.9 percent, American vessels 
21.7 percent, Dutch vessels 11.3  per- 
cent, Norwegian boats 7.9 percent, 
Danish ships 6.5 percent, Chinese 
steamers 4.5 percent and ships of other 


nationalities 8.2 wercent. European 
shipping, excluding British and 
U.S.S.R. flags, amounted to 353,305 


tons, ov 82 percent. 
River Shipping 


British vessels accounted for 148,163 
tons, or 177.3 percent of February’s 
river traffic tonnaze, while Chinese 
boats were responsible for 41,032 tons, 
or 21.5 percent. A 570-ton French 
craft negotiated four trips in Febru- 
ary between here and Macao, account- 
ing for the rest of 2,280 tons, or 1.1 
percent of the month’s recorded ‘%on- 
nage. 


There are about 10 Chinese and for- 
eign ships regularly navigating on the 
Hongkong-Canton route, while another 
eight boats are running between here 
and Macao. Converted from a former 
Australian naval corvette, another aew 
river boat, s.s. Chevmg Hing, is ex- 
pected to be put into scheduled ser- 
vice soon between here and Macao. 
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REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Commercial Cargo 

Notwithstanding the decrease in the 
shipping tonnage, the amount of com- 
mercial cargo, excluding Government. 
and H.M. Forces stores, hauled into 
and out of the Colony in February re- 
gistered an increase of 4,288 tons over 
the previous month to a total of 293,565 


tons (deadweight). Of this, river 
steamers discharged 7,131 tons and 
loaded 17,085 tons; ocean ships dis- 


charged 220,807 tons and loaded 76,542 
tons. 


Passengers 

A total of 86,070 passengers arrived 
from and left for abroad on bcard 
these 871 ocean-going and river vessels 
in February, which showed a drop of 
20,989, or 19 percent compared to Janu- 
ary. Arrivals were 29,900 by river 
steamers and 13,880 by sea-going ships 
and departures were 31,100 by river 
boats and 11,190 by ocean vessels. 


Bunker Coal & Oil 

The 489 river steamers and 382 
ocean-going vessels bunkered 10,309 
tons of coal and 14,481 tons of oil; 
the former loaded 1,944 tons of coal 
and 2,346 tons of oil and the latter 
8,365 tons of coal and 12,085 tons of 
oil. 


JUNKS & STEAM LAUNCHES 

February’s aggregate tonnage of 
trading junks and launches under 60 
tons each which entered and left the 
Colony for South China’ river ports and 
Macao totalled 181,155 tons, which is 
64,779 tons or 26 percent less than in 
the previous month. 


These junks and launches carried 
into and out of the Colony a total of 
35,998 tons of commercial cargo and 
5,117 passengers. When compared with 
January, the former showed a drop of. 
13,211% tons, or 26.8 percent, and the 
latter 910 passengers less. Of the 
5,117 passengers, 1,539 were arrivals. 
and 3,578 were departures. 


In the month, 568 junks, boats, 
launches and other types of craft were 
granted licences by the Marine Depart-. 
ment; these included 12 motor junks 
and 24 launches and motor boats. 


Following are the returns of motor 
and sailing jumks and launches under 
60 tons each engaged in foreign trade 
in February: 


ARRIVALS 
Tonnage Tonnage 
of Vessels of Cargo- 
Junks .. 85,351 25,008 
‘Launches 4,163 38 
Total 89,514 25,046 
DEPARTURES 
Junks .. 87,947 10,531. 
Launches 8,694 421 
Total 91,641 


10,952 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING RETURNS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY 
(1) OCEAN STEAMERS 


Arrivals Departures Total 
Flag No Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
British. eae SO) 208,007 92 231,516 181 439,523 
American sauce. ea 2O 119,752 24 119,577 49 239,329 
Chinese eee ee LO 27,286 15 21,962 31 49,248 
LDA CUM ae an eae ah 38,085 10 32,985 21 71,070 
Dutch .. ah ime 63,719 ibs) 60,436 23 124,155 
ION Cig cccss giscas ees: 3 1,731 3 7,731 6 15,462 
Norwegian .... 21 43,426 22 44,212 43 87,638 
Panamanian 7 20,658 6 19,440 13 40,098 
Philippine ai ee 7,224 5 11,299 8 18,523 
Portuguese .. .. 1 483 1 483 2 966 
U.S.S.R. — — 1 935 1 935 
Swedish 2 6,958 2 6,958 4 13,916 
Total Foreign .. 101 385,822 100 326,018 201 661,340 
otaleng 190 543,329 192 557,534 382 1,100,863 
(2) RIVER STEAMERS 
Arrivals Departures Total 
Flag No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
British ferpheortdae WS b 73,763 141 74,400 282 148,163 
Chinese Ae Naas 98 20,326 101 20,706 199 41,032 
Prenehie ot ce. uae 4 1,140 4 1,140 8 2,280 
Total Foreign .. 102 21,466 105 21,846 207 43,312 
Total .. 243 95,229 246 96,246 489° 191,475 


SHIPPING COMPANIES IN HONGKONG 


There are 69 companies of 11 nation- 
alities which have passenger and cargo 
vessels as well as oil tankers plying 
between the Colony and abroad. 

According to. official records, alto- 
gether more than 500 ocean-going, river, 
and sailing ships of British ownership 
registered in Hongkong. 

Of the 69 shipping companies, 37 are 
Chinese, 16 British, 6 American, 3 Nor- 
wegian, and 1 each Danish, Dutch, 
French, Swiss, Panamanian, Philippine, 
Portuguese. 

Following is the list of the names 
of these 69 local shipping companies; 
addresses and telephones, with the 
nationality in brackets, are listed. The 
initial A in brackets represents Ameri- 
can, B=British, C=Chinese, Dan= 
Danish, Dut.=Dutch, F.=French, N.= 
Norwegian, Pan.—Panamanian, Ph.= 
Philippine, Port.=Portuguese and Sw.= 
Swiss. 

American President Line (A), St. 

George Bldg., Tel. 28173-4. 

Asiatic Petroleum Co. Ltd. (B), Shell 

House, Tel. 28041. 

Butterfield & Swire (B), 1 Connaught 

Road C., Tel. 30331. 


Bank Line (China) Ltd. (B), King’s 
Bldg., Tel. 27791. 
China Merchants S.N. Co. Ltd. (C), 


15 Connaught Road C., Tel. 31633. 
China Travel Service (C), 6 Queen’s 
Road C., Tel. 31116. 
Chung Mee S.S. & Co. (C), 17 Con- 

naught Road C., Tel. 21084. 

CNRRA Waterways Transport (C), 14 
Des Voeux Road C., Tel. 27046. 
Colonial Navigation & Trading Co. (B), 

30 Queen’s Street, Tel. 33379. 


Cheung Fung Hong (C), 145 Connaught 
Road C., Tel. 28407. 

Chin Seng Hone (C), 20 Bonham Strand 
W., Tel. 25291. 

Chi Shing Co. (C), 286 Des Voeux Road 
C., Tel. 31454. 

Dodwell & Co. (B), H.K. Bank Bldg., 
Tel, 28021. 
Douglas S.S. Co. 
Te]. 28037. 

De la Rama S.S. Co. (Ph.), Union Bldg., 
Tel. 23676. 

Everett S.S. Corp. (A), Queen’s Bldg., 
Tel. 31206. 

Fung Cheung Shipping Co. (C), 20 Des 
Voeux Road C., Tel. 20348. 

Foo Kee Shipping Co. (C), 38 Bonham 
Strand W., Tel. 23675. 

Grimble & Co. (B), Prince Bldg., Tel. 
21342. 

Gibb Livingston & Co. (B), P. & O. 
Bldg., Tel. 28031. 

Gilman & Co. (B), 4 Des Voeux Road, 
C., Tel. 31146. 

Ho Hong Co. Ltd. (B), 484A Bonham 
Strand W., Tel. 26127. 

Hop Kwan Hong (C), 16 Connaught 
Road C., Tel. 25526. 

H. Nolasco & Co. (Port.), 
change Bldg., Tel. 20131. 

Jebsen & Co. (Dan.), Pedder Bldg., Tel. 
26661. 

Jardine, Matheson & Co. 
Street, Tel. 30311. 

Java China Packet Lines (Royal Inter- 
ocean Lines) (Dut.), King’s Bldg., 
Tel. 28016. 

Jebshun Shipping Co. (C), 68 Bonham 
Strand W., Tel. 25986. 

John Manners & Co. (B), Mercantile 
Bank Bldg., Tel. 33583. ; 


(B), P. & O. Bldg., 


Stock Ex- 


(B), Pedder 


King Tai Hong (C), 
Road C., Tel. 20461. 

Kwangsi Niavigation Co. (C), 14 Con- 
naught Road C., Tel. 23359. 

Kin Tye Loong (C), 27 Bonham Strand 
C., Tel. 35037. 

Karsten Larssen & Co. (N.), York Bldg., 
Tel. 20998. 

Lo Shan Hong (C), 548 Shanghai 
Street, Tel. 56960. 

Ming Sang Shipping Co. (C), 153 Con- 
naught Road C., 22091. 

Messageries Mlaritimes (F), 
Bldg., Tel. 26651. 

MacKinnon MacKenzie & Co. (B), P. & 
O. Bldg., Tel. 27721. 

Mow Sang Luen Kee (C), 3 Connaught 
Road, 31505. 

Mollers (H.K.) Ltd. (B), Queen’s Bldg., 
Tel. 31156. 

Nemazee & Co. (Pan.), Prince’s Bldg., 
Tel, 31136. 

Overworld Shipping Co. (C), 26 Des 
Voeux Road C., Tel. 26026. 

Oversea Navigation Co. (C), 17 Con- 
naught Road C., Tel. 28522. 

Pattison & Co. (A), Chartered Bank 
Bldg., Tel. 28116. 

R. Basa (B), Luk Yew Bldg., Tel. 31051. 

Rymo Shipping Co. (Sw.), French Bank 
Bldg., Tel. 34107. 

South China S.S. Co. (C), 28 Connaught 
Road W., Tel. 20596. 

Shiu On S.S. Co. (C), 8 Queen’s Road 
W., Tel. 27308, 

Shun Cheong S.N. Co. (C), 24, Con- 
naught Road W., Tel. 26576. 

Standard Vacuum Oil Co. (A), 
Bank Bldg., Tel. 30203. 

Sze Wai & Co. (C), 42 Bonham Strand 
W., Tel, 25009. 

Tai Hing Co. (C), St. George Bldg., 
Tel. 26540. 

Tung Hing Shipping Co. (C), 51 Des 
Voeux Road W., Tel. 23921. 

Tai Cheong Hong (C), 12 Wing Sing 
Street, Tel. 22591. 

The Texas Co. (A), 14 Queen’s Road’ 
C., Tel. 28049. 

Tung On Shipping Co. (C), 
Voeux Road C., Tel. 20348. 

Tak Kee Shipping Co. (C), 26 Con- 
naught Road C., Tel. 22338. 

Tung Fat Shipping Co. (C), 63 Con-- 
naught Road C., Tel. 32179. 

Thoresen & Co. (N), Queen’s Bldg., Tel. 
31241, 

United States Lines (A), Queen’s Bldg., 
Tel. 31251, 

Wa On Co. (C), 41 Connaught Road 
W., Tel. 25100. 

Wallem & Co. (N), H.K. Bank Bldg..,. 
Tel. 84177. 

W. R. Loxley & Co. (B), York Bldg.,. 
Tel. 34165, 

Wo Cheung Fat (C), 52, Wing Lok 
Street, Tel. 20021. 

Wan Tung & Co. (C), 
Strand E.. Tel. 21244. 

Wo Hing S.S. Co. (C), 1380 Connaught 
Road C., Tel. 30537. 

Wo Fat Sing (C), 81 Wing Lok Street, 
Tel. 20005. 

Wang Kee & Co. (C), 
Road W., Tel. 34181. 

Yuen On & Co. (C), 8 Queen’s Road W..,, 
Tel, 27308. 

Yau Cheung Shipping Co. (C), 180 Des 
Voeux Road C., Tel. 31622. 
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Hongkong Shipping Position And Outlook 


The shipping industry of Hongkong 
‘can only be considered against the 
background of the general situation 
throughout the Far East where ship- 
owners resumed business after the war 
with depleted fleets in poor condition 
after the strains and stresses of war 
service. Owners who maintain regular 
services or have other permanent com- 
mitments have been much preoccupied 
with the task of bringing their ships 
back to peace-time standards and en- 
deavouring, to some extent, to replace 
their losses despite the difficulties in 
the ship-building industry throughout 
the world. 


A large number of standard mer- 
chant shins of various types built dur- 
ing the war have been acquired by 
poth liner and tramp owners, and have 
made their appearance in Far Eastern 
waters. Mbny of these, after some ex- 
penditure on adaptation, are proving 
themselves fairly suitable for local 
20nditions. 


Restrictions by China on Coastal 
Shipping 


There has been no change in the 
sabotage restrictions imposed by the 
Chinese Government on Foreign Flag 
vessels carrying cargo and passengers 
between China Coast ports and the 


coastal liner services operated from 
Hongkong have been seriously affected 
in consequence; while in China the 
fransport of passengers and cargo be- 
tween coastal vorts and on the Yang- 
tsze is now a serious and expensive 
problem. 


Far Eastern Traffic 


In the Southern liney trades, which 
are not fraught with these political 
complications, ships have been more 
fortunate and at various times there 
has been considerable demand for ton- 
nage to carry passengers from Swatow 
to Bangkok, and it is to be regretted 
that for some time certain vessels, 
many of which were quite unsuitable, 
were permitted to carry large numbers 
of emigrant passenvers without appro- 
priate life-saving and other measures, 
and in defiance of the International 
Convention for the Safety of Life at 
Sea. It is gratifying to shfpowners 
who incurred much expense and effort 
in equipping their ships to conform 
with Government regulations to see that 
the_ Hongkong Government have taken 
a serious view of this matter and im- 
posed heavy penalties on the Masters 
of vessels entering or leaving Hong- 
kong with passengers in excess of the 
permitted number. 


Comparative Shipping Statistics of Hongkong 


Following are summarised shipping statistics of the Port of Hongkong 


for the years 1946 and 1947. 


A detailed review for the shipping situation 


in 1947 appeared in our issue of January 21, pp. 55/56. 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Class of Vessels Year 1946 Year 1947 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
British Ocean-going 1,67] 4,546,106 2,245 6,049,000 
Foreign Ocean-going 1,476 3,590,083 3,031 8,317,940 
British River Steamers 1,138 963,070 2,815 1,463,477 
Foreign River Steamers 366 64,866 1,314 261,452 
Steamships: under 60 tons 3,451 89,881 4,152 93,771 
Nile | ont hee er 29,820 1,734,764 24,589 2,818,009 
Total Foreign Trade 37,922 10,988,770 38,146 18,503,739 

IN LOCAL TRADE 

Class of Vessels Year 1946 Year 1947 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
Steam Launches 2,242 147,383 5,835 249,592 
Junks 5,320 188,158 7,444 237,134 
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Tramp Shipping 


Local tramp shipping experienced a 
difficult vear as charters for bulk 
cargoes were few and far between 
owing io the shortage of basic com- 
modities and the restrictions imposed 
on their movement by the various 
official controlling bodies, coupled with 
the import restrictions in China and 
exchange and currency difficulties. The 
chaotic conditions in many ports re- 
sulted in considerable delays to ship- 
ping of all classes, and many voyages 
which looked promisins on preliminary 
estimating sheets turned out to be un- 
remunerative in practice. It seems un- 
likely that tt.ere will be much busi- 
ness for local tramp tonnage until con- 
ditions bring about a situation whereby 
the present restrictions binding the 
movement of bulk commodities can be 
released and the producing areas have 
greater quantities available for expo-t. 

It is to be hoped that the opening 
of Japan to foreign trade may have 
a beneficial effect upon business through- 
out the Far East and, being an im- 
porting nation for many raw materials, 
that resumption of commercial contact 
with the outside world must be of 
considerable benefit to all shipping. 


River Shipping 


Although there were many abnormal 
-onditions on the Hlongkong-Canton run 
during 1947, trade continued at a fair- 
ly steady level throughout the year. 

Exceptionally heavy rains early in 
the year caused severe silting in the 
river, particularly at the Tai Mei 
crossing, and the dredging facitilities 
available could not keep the route per- 
manently open so that sailing times 
had to be adjusted to conform with 
high tide. 


The firmer administration of Chin- 
ese Import Regulations resulted in a 
sharp decrease in cargo tonnage and 
passengers carried.’ There is no doubt 
also that terrorist activities seriously 
affected the flow of trade by the river 
route, and several of the smaller vessels 
particularly the Hongkong-Macao run 
were transferred to other coastal routes, 
which is now being serviced by at least 
ten ships daily—numbers which can 
hardly be justified by the volume 
of trade between the two ports. 


1948 


Agency Services 


A separate, but none the less im- 
portant, part of our local shipping in- 
dustry is the agency services afforded 
to ocean-going ships using Hongkong 
as a port of call. In this regard the 
most striking factor since the war has 
been the much larger number of ships 
under the Umited States flag operating 
on trans-Pacific services. American 
tonnage now accounts for a large pro- 
portion of the traffic using the port. 
Hongkong has, therefore, been excep- 
tionally well served as regards sailings 
from the United States amd Canada. 
T'he established Lines sailing to Euro- 
pean ports have been handicapped by 
shortage of ships due to war losses 
and the enormous amount of work en- 
tailed in reconditioning fhe depleted 
fleets after war service. Many new 
ships have made their appearance, both 
under the British and Continental flags, 
and while sailings to and from Europe 
have yet to achieve their pre-war fre- 
quency and regularity, the position can 
be said to show steady improvement. 
In spite of the better performance of 
modern ships, voyages are taking much 
longer owing to seriovs delays in nort. 
This does not apply to Hongkong which 
can be said to have maintained the 
previous good name it enjoyed for 
prompt despatch, but arrivals here are 
often delayed and uncertain due to 
slow work and stoppages in other ports, 
particularly in Singapore and _ the 
Straits, 

Shortage of Passenger Ships 

There is still a very severe shortage 
of passenger shipping throughout the 
world, and the number of passenger 
liners operating between the Far East, 
Europe, North America and Australia 
is but a fraction of the pre-war fleets. 
This is a situation which causes seri- 
ovs embarrassment and distress both 
economically and domestically and, 
while it is being slowly remedied, it 
would seem that some time must elapse 
before it will be possible to make 
journeys 2 will and without either 
some discomfort or much advance plan- 
ning. 


Dockyards’ Business 

Reconditioning after war service and 
adaptation of new tonnage to local re- 
quirements has ensured that the local 
dockyards have employed their repair- 
ing services to full capacity and, in 
addition, they have had to cope with 
a considerable number of conversions 
of coal-burning vessels to oil fuel as 
coal bunkering continues to be an ex- 
pensive problem, 


Outlook 
The future of the local shipping in- 


dustry depehds upon political and 
economic _ stability. The problems 
affecting shipping business in Hong- 


kong are the same as those in many 
other ports, with the addition of those 
complications which result from the 
inflationary situation in many neigh- 
bouring ports. 

The Colony used to be regarded as 
a place from which ships could be 
operated on an exceptionally economi- 
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cal basis, but costs have risen to such 
a degree that it has ceased to be a 
Valhalla for old ships, and many own- 
ers seem to have reconciled themselves 
to the fact that they must have modern 
and efficient tonnage if they are to 
survive in the future. The operation 
of shipping in the China Seas is still 
fraught with some unusual hazards 
(piracy, terrorism, extortions). 

(Condensed from the Hongkong Gen- 
eral Chamber of Commerce 1947 Re- 
port.) 
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DEBTOR AND CREDITOR (OCCUPATION PERIOD) ORDINANCE 1948 


A Bill intituled an Ordinance to 
‘determine the degree of validity to 
be accorded to money payments 
made and debts incurred during 
the period of enemy occupation of 
the Colony and matters related 
thereto. 

Be it enacted by the Governor of 
Hong Kong, with the advice and 
consent of the Legfslative Council 
thereof, as follows:— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited 
as the Debtor and Crediitor (Ocen- 
pation Period) Ordinance, 1948. 
Interpretation. 


2. (1) In this Ordinance, 
unless* the context otherwise re- 
quires,— 

“absent” means absent from ter- 
ritory under the sovereignty or in 
the occupation of the occupying 
power, and a body corporate shall 
be deemed to have been so absent 
while its registered office was not 
in any such territory. 

“agent”, in relation to the occu- 
pation period, includes a person 
deemed to have been an agent in 
-accordance with the provisions of 
sub-section (2) of this section; 

“bank” means any person, part- 
nership or corporation carrying on 
the business of banking; 

“custodian” means the person or 
persons appointed by the occupy- 
ing power as Custodian of Enemy 
Property or to receive rentals due 
to enemies of the occupying power 
‘but does not include a liquidator; 

“debt” means any sum of money 
payable by virtue of a legal obli- 
gation and recoverable when due 
by process of law; 

“duress or coercion” includes 
any act of informing or threat to 
inform an. official of the occupying 
power of the refusal of a creditor 
‘or his agent to accept payment of 
a debt in occupation currency; 

“Hong Kong currency” means 
the dollar currency in circulation 
cand constituting legal tender in 
the Colony before the occupation 
period or after lst May, 1946; 

“liquidator” means any person 
appointed by the occupying power 
‘and acting as liquidator of any 
corporation, company, firm or 
sother commercial undertaking and 
includes the Custodian if acting as 
‘such liquidator; 

“occupation currency” means 
any currency issued by the occupy- 
ing power and in _ circulation 
‘during the occupation period, but 
does not include Hong Kong cur- 
rency; 

“occupation period’: means, in 
relation to the Colony, the period 
between the 25th December, 1941 
and the 1st September, 1945 and 
includes any part of such period; 

“occupying power’ means the 
power exercising during the 
occupation period the functions of 


government in the Colony or any 
part thereof; 

“property” includes anv thing in 
action and any interest in property 
movable or immovable; 

“restraint” means confinement 
by or under the authority of the 
occupying power but does not in- 
clude a sentence of imprisonment 
awarded by a competent court for 
a criminal offence, 

(2) For the purpose of this 
Ordinance any person who, imme- 
diately prior to the commencement 
of the occupation period, had 
authority (hereinafter referred to 
as his “former authority”) to act 
as agent for another (hereinafter 
referred to as his “former princi- 
pal”) shall be deemed to have been 
the agent of his former principal 
to the extent that he continued, 
during the occupation period and 
while his former principal was 
absent or under restraint, to act 
on behalf of his former principal 
in any matter which would have 
been within the scope of his 
former authority notwithstanding 
that his former authority had been 
determined upon the commence- 
ment of or during the occupation 
period and while his former prin- 
cipal was absent or under restraint 
in any of the following ways, that 
is to say— 

(a) by operation of law as a 
result of the occupation of the 
Colony by the occupying power; 

(b) by the expiration of the 
period of the agency of such per- 
son except where such agency was 
for the purpose of a2 particular 
transaction only; 

(c) in any other wavy unless 
such person had notice of the fact 
or facts which so determined his 
former authority. 


Discharge during occupation 
period of pre-occupation 
debts. 


3. (1) Where any payment 
was made during the occupation 
period in Hong Kong currency or 
occupation currency by a debtor or 
by his agent or by a custodian or 
a liquidator acting or purporting 
to act on behalf of such debtor to 
a creditor or to his agent or to a 
custodian or a liquidator acting or 
purporting to act on behalf of such 
creditor and such payment was 
made in respect of a debt— 

(a) payable by yirtue of an 
obligation incurred prior to the 
commencement of the occupation 
period and 

(b) accruing due either prior to 
or after the commencement of the 
occupation period, such  pay- 
ment shall subject to the 
provisions of sub-section (2) of 
this section be a valid discharge of 
such debt— 

(i) to the extent of the face 


value of such payment if made 
in Hong Kong currency; or 

(ii) at the official rate  pre- 
scribed by the occupying power if 
payment made in occupation cur- 
rency; or 

(iii) at the rate agreed by the 
parties concerned. 

(2) In any case— 

(a) where the acceptance of 
such payment in occupation cur- 
rency was obtained by duress or 
coercion, or 

(b) where such payment was 
made iu occupation currency in 
respect of a pre-occupation capital 
debt which 

(i) was not due at the time ot 
such payment or 

(ii) if due was not demanded by 
the creditor or by his agent on his 
behalf and was not payable under 
a contract the parties to which 
expressly stipulated that it should 
be of the essence of such contract 
that payment should be made on 
a date certain or 

(iii) if due and demanded was 
not made within three months of 
such demand, such payment 
shall be re-valued in accor- 
dance with the scale contain- 
ed in and in the manner prescribed 
in the Schedule to this Ordinance 
and shall be a valid discharge of 
such debt only to the extent of 
such re-valuation. 

(3) In sub-section (2) of this 
section “pre-occupation capital 
debt”? means any such debt as is 
referred to in sub-section (1) of 
this section, including a sum pay- 
able as interest but not including 
a sum payable as rent and accru- 
ing due after the commencement 
of the occupation period. 
Discharge during occupation 

period of debts incurred 

during such period. 

4. Any payment made during 
the occupation period hy a debtor 
or his agent to a creditor or his 
agent in respect of a debt payable 
by virtue of an obligation incurred 
during the occupation period and 
accruing due before on or after 
the commencement of this Ordin- 
ance— 

(a) shall, if made in a currency 
in which the debt was incurred. 
be a valid discharge of the debt 
to the extent of the face value of 
the payment; and 

(b) shall, if made in oceupation 
eurrency in respect of a debt in- 
curred in Hong Kong currency, or 
if made in Hong Kong currency in 
respect of a debt incurred in occu- 
pation currency, be a valid dis- 
charge of the debt to the extent of 
the face value of the equivalent 
amount in Hong Kong currency or 
in occupation currency, as the ease 
may be calct-lated at the official 
rate of exchange prescribed by the 
occupying power or, where another 
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rate was agreed bv the parties con- 

cerned. at that rate. 

Unsatisfied occupation debts to 
be re-valued. 

5. (1) Save as provided in 
section 6 of this Ordinance and 
subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (2) of this section any 
debt or any part of a debt pay- 
able by virtue of an obligation in- 
curred during the occupation 
period and accruing due before on 
-or after the commencement of this 
Ordinance which still remains un- 
paid at the commencement of this 
Ordinance shall unless such debt 
was expressly made payable other- 
wise than in occupation currency 
be re-valued in accordance with 
the scale contained in and in the 
manner prescribed in the Schedule 
to this Ordinance and shall be pay- 
able to the extent determined by 
such scale, 

(2) The provisions of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of this section shall not 
apply in respect of any debt or 
part of a debt which represents 
interest on a principal sum but 
any interest payable on a principal 
sum where the principal sum is 
re-valued in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, shall, if 
the interest is due but unpaid at 
the commencement of this Ordin- 
ance or if it becomes due there- 
after, be payable only on the 
amount of the principal sum as 
so re-valued. 

(3) Nj action shall be brought 
on any debt expressed in occupa- 
tion currency unless it is re-valued 
in dollars under the provisions of 
this Ordinance, 

Liability of banks to customers. 

6. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Ordinance, the 
liability of a bank to a customer 
us at the end of the occupation 
period on any bank account shall 
not in any case exceed (i) the 
amount (if any) which stood to 
the credit of such customer in such 
account immediately prior to the 
commencement of the occupation 
period together with the amount 
of any deposit made in Hong Kong 
currency during the occupation 
period less any withdrawals in 
Hong Kong currency less (ii) the 
excess of withdrawals made in 
occupation currency over deposits 
‘made in occupation currency con- 
verted at the rate of exchange 
prescribed by the occupying power 
which for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to be four 
dollars Hong Kong currency to one 
military yen. 

Banks to submit accounts. 

7. (1) Every bank shall within 
twelve months from the commence- 
ment of this Ordinance or within 
such extended period as the Finan- 
cial Secretary may allow submit 
to the Financial Secretary an 
account in respect of the banking 
business carried on during the 
occupation period by such bank or 


by its agent or a custodian or a 
liquidator on behalf of such bank 
showing— 

(a) the sum of the amounts in 
Hong Kong currency by which the 
balances standing to the credit of 
customers immediately prior to 
the commencement of the occupa- 
tion period on all accounts with 
such bank have by virtue of the 
provisions of section 3 or section 
6 of this Ordinance, whichever 
operates to effect such reduction 
in the case of each account, been 
reduced by payments made in 
occupation currency by such bank 
or by a custodian or liquidator 
purporting to act on behalf of such 
bank; 

(b) the sum of the amounts 
which under the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 of this Ordinance are pay- 
able to such bank in Hong Kong 
currency in respect of advances 
made in occupation currency by 
or on behalf of such bank in any 
account; 

(c) the sum of the amounts in 
Hong Kong currency by which the 
balances standing ‘o the debit of 
customers immediately prior to the 
commencement of the occupation 
period on all accounts with such 
bank have under the provisions of 
section 8 of this Ordinance been 
reduced by payments made by or 
on behalf of such customers in 
occupation currency. 

(2) Ewery bank shall pay into 
the fund established under the 
provisions of sub-section 8 of this 
section a sum equal to the total 
of the sums referred to in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) less the total 
referred to in paragraph (c) of 
sub-section (1) of this’ section: 
Provided that the Governor in 
Council may remit all or any part 
of the sum so payable by any bank 
and shall in deciding whether to 
remit all or any part of such sum 
have regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case and in parti- 
cular to any loss which the said 
bank has suffered. in the Colony 
as a result of war between His 
Majesty and the occupying power. 

(3) There shall be established a 
fund to be called the Debtor and 
Creditor Surpluses Fund and to be 
managed and administered by a 
Board which shall be appointed by 
order of the Governor in Council 
with such powers (including power 
to require the production and in- 
vestigation of the books of a 
bank) and duties as may be pre- 
scribed by such order. : 

(4) The moneys from time ito 
lime standing to the credit of the 
Debtor and Creditor Surpluses 
Fund shall, after provision has 
been made for any remission 
granted by the Governor in Coun- 
cil under sub-section (2) of this 
section and for defraying the ex- 
penses of the Board, be applied in 
payment of compensation for losses 
caused by, or consequent upon, the 


occupation of the Colony by the 

occupying power in such manner 

as may be prescribed by order of 
the Governor in Council. 

(5) In default of compliance 
with the requirements of sub- 
sections (1) and (2) of this section 
the Supreme Court may, on appli- 
eation by or on behalf of the 
Financial Secretary on an ori- 
ginating summons make such 
order as to the Court shall seem 
fit directing a bank to make com- 
pliance_with all or any of the re- 
quirements aforesaid. 

Application of payments to 
and withdrawals from banks 
during occupation period. 

8. For the purposes of sections 
3, 4 and 5 of this Ordinance— 

(a} any payment made by or on 
behalf of any person into any bank 
account during the occupation 
period shall be deemed to have 
been applied first to any debit 
balance or part thereof which 
arose during the occupation period 
and was still oustanding against 
such person in such account at the 
time ~ when such payment was 
made; and 

(b) any withdrawal made by or 
on behalf of any person from any 
bank account during the occupa- 
tion period shall be deemed to 
have been applied first to any cre- 
dit balance or part thereof which 
arose during the occupation period 
and was still outstanding in favour 
of such person at the time when 
such withdrawal was made. 
Evidence of payments. Banker’s 

book. 

9. For the purposes of this 
Ordinance a copy of an entry in a 
banker’s book shall in all proceed- 
ings be received as prima facie 
evidence of such entry and of the 
matters, transactions and accounts 
therein recorded notwithstanding 
that such book -was during the 
occupation period in the custody 
and control of a custodian or a 
liquidator. 

Interest 
10. (1) Any interest in respect 

of the occupation period on a debt 

(whether accrued due or not) pay- 

able by virtue of an obligation in- 

curred prior to the commencement 
of the occupation period being in- 
terest at a rate provided for by 
agreement or statute or otherwise 

(hereinafter called “the duc rate’’) 

and unpaid at the commencement 

of this Ordinance shall be payable 
at such rate as is provided by this 
section. 

(2) If the due rate is higher 
than four per centum per annum 
such interest shall be payable at 
the rate of four per centum per 
annum: 

Provided that— 

(a) any person to whom the 
interest is payable may apply -to 
the Supreme Court by originating 
summons for an order that the 
interest shall be payable at a rate 
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higher than four per centum per 
annum and the Supreme Court 
may on the hearing of such sum- 
mons, make an order that the in- 
terest shall be payable at such rate 
higher than four per centum per 
annum but not exceeding the due 
rate as to the Court shall seem fit; 

(b) _ any person by whom the 
interest is payable may apply to 
the Supreme Court by originating 
summons for an order that the 
interest shall be payable at a rate 
lower than four per centum per 
annum and the Supreme Court 
may on the hearing of such sum- 
mons make an order that the in- 
terest shall be payable at such rate 
lower than four jer centum per 
annum as to the Court shall seem 
fit. 

(3) If the due rate is four per 
centum per annum or lower such 
interest shall be payable at the 
due rate: 

Provided that any person by 
whom the interest is payable may 
apply to the Supreme Court by 
originating summons for an order 
that the interest shall be payable 
at a rate lower than the due rate 
and, on the hearing of such sum- 
mons, the Supreme Court may 
make an order that the interest 
shall be payable at such rate lower 
than the due rate as to the Court 
shall seem fit. 

(4) In deciding whether to 
make any such order as aforesaid 
the Supreme Court shall have re- 
gard to all the circumstances of 
the case and in particular tc the 
value of any advantage whicn the 
debtor enjoyed up to the date of 
the commencement of this Ordin- 
ance from the existence of the 
debt and from the enjoyment of 
any property acquired by him by 
virtue of the transaction whereby 
the debt was incurred. 

(5) On the hearing of any such 
summons as aforesaid the Supreme 
Court may whether or not it 
urderg an increase or decrease in 
the rate of interest, prescribe the 
time within which the _ interest 
shall be paid. 


Re-instatement of securities 


11. (1) In any case where a 
debt purporting to have been dis- 
charged in whole or in part by 
payment in occupation currency is 
by virtue of the provisions of this 
Ordinance deemed to be wholly or 
partly undischarged at the com- 
mencement of this Ordinance and 
where the payment of such debt 
before such purported discharge as 
aforesaid was secured by any 
mortgage charge lien guarantee 
indemnity or other form of securi- 
ty the rights of the creditoy in 
relation to such mortgage. charge 
lien guarantee indemnity or other 
form of security shall be deemed 
not to have been extinguished or 
diminished by such purported 
discharge. 


(2) Where the rights of a cre- 
ditor in respect of a security have 
been deemed by virtue of sub-sec- 
tion (1) of this section not to 
have been extinguished or 
diminished— 

(a) the creditor may give notice 
in writing of not less than one 
month calling wpon the debtor and 
any third party who furnished the 
security to reinstate or replace 
such security and to execute all 
documents and do all acts neces- 
sary for that purpose; and in de- 
fault of compliance therewith the 
Supreme Court may, on applica- 
tion by the creditor on an originat- 
ing summons, make such order as 
to the Court shall seem fit to re- 
instate the security or replace it 
with other equivalent security and 
to execute all documents and do ail 
acts necessary for that purpose. 

(b) where any person neglects 
or refuses to comply with an order 
under paragraph (a) of this sub- 
section directing him to execute 
any such documents or to do any 
such acts the Court may on such 
terms and conditions if any as 
may be just nominate any person 
to execute such docttments and to 
do such acts and any document so 
executed or act so done shall 
operate for all purposes as if it 
had been executed or done by the 
person originally directed ‘to 
execute or do the same. 

(c) the creditor may give notice 
in writing to any company the 
stock share bonds or debenture of 
which were subject to any charge 
to such creditor by way of a 
security as aforesaid and upon the 
receipt of such notice such com- 
pany shall not permit or record 
any transfer of such security uniil 
the debtor or any third party who 
has furnished the security has 
reinstated or replaced such securi- 
ty or in default thereof the 
Supreme Court has made an order 
under paragraph (a) of this sub- 
section, 


Saving of agreements for pay- 
ment or settlement 


12. Nothing in this Ordinance 
shall affect any agreement made 
between a debtor ad a creditor at 
any time after the end of the occu- 
pation period for the purpose of— 

(a) valuing any payment made 
during the occupation period in 
respect of a debt (whether accrued 
due or not) payable by virtue of 
un obligation incurred prior to or 
after the commencement of the 
occupation period; or 

(b) providing for the payment 
vr other settlement of any debt 
of part of a debt (whether accrued 
due or not) payable by virtue of 
an obligation incurred during the 
occupation period and still unpaid 
at the commencement of _ this 
Ordinance; or 

(c) determining a rate for the 
payment of any such interest as 
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ts referred to in sub-section (1) 
of section 10 of this Ordinance. 


SCHEDULE 


(Sections 3 (2) and 5). 

1, Where any such payment 
as is mentioned in subsection (2) 
of section 3 of the Ordinance was 
made in occupation currency 
Curing any month cr any period 
set out in the first column of 
paragraph 3 of this Schedule, 
such payment shall be re-valued 
by taking the number of dollars 
in Hong Kong currency set out 
cpposite such month or period in 
the secénd column of paragraph 3 
of this Schedule as equivalent to 
one thousand military yen. 


2. In the case of a debt incur- 
red during the occupation period 
which falls to be re-valued under 
section 5 of this Ordinance, if 
the whole or any part thereof re- 
mains unsatisfied such whole or 
part shall be re-valued as in the 
month or period in which the 
debt was incurred by taking the 
number of dcllars in Hong Kong 
currency set out opposite such 
month or period in the second 
column of paragraph 3 of this 
Schedule as equivalent to one 
‘housand military yen. 


3. First Column Second Column 
Month 
Amount in H.K. 
Dollars ‘%o be 
taken as Equiva- 
lent to 1.000 
Military Yen. 


For the whole year of 


1942 cata ae ee $800 
1943 
January ~ See Ce eee 600 
Februarye ' Gs eee 600 
March 4t22 eee : 600 
Alpril 3249 O22 ee ae 600 
May nes oe aie... Se ee 560 
June (ews. fe eee 520 
Jualyit. Raina? See ew 430 
Augusto a. See 390 
September ~4.5..---nee 320 
October .e. PScs eee 280 
November ss5-s;20286e 280 
December) i235 5syereee 280 
1944 
Sahary a cria- tito tenes 260 
PebrTUaLy 4 Ueto 200 
March © oa ic onsen ante 160 
ADT isis: creases sear 120 
May” fis. dice. cesieeiee 120 
JUNE) | dete cw fe ee 90 
DULY ian’... eure cress erate 80 
AUBUSED Sato. ee ere 60 
September 7... eee 48 
October sere eee 40 
November 4 55..- sae 32 
December) 45050 24 
1945 
JANUALY | eens Dae 20 
February 0) i4a23...neer 16 
Marchil 2.cthasetee eee 16 
April, <).ds Asche ees 16 
May? aasc& bodes copa 12 
JUNE 13.34 als. EC 8 
PULYy ws Be eee ean + 
August. 1—15" S2ee acne 4 


August 16—31 ..... oo Nall 


